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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE LETTERS IN THE CUPBOARD. 


WHEN Clode left the Town House after his interview with Laura, 
he was in a state of exaltation—lifted completely out of his 
ordinary cool and calculating self by what had happened. It was 
raining, but he had gone some distance before he remarked it; 
and even then he did not at once put up his umbrella, but strode 
along through the darkness, his thoughts in a whirl of triumph and 
excitement. The crisis had come suddenly, but he had not been 
found unequal to it. He had gone in through the gates despon- 
dent, and come out in joy. He had pitted himself against his 
rival, and had had the best of it. He had wooed, and, almost in 
spite of his mistress, had won! 

He did not for the first few moments consider the conse- 
quences. His altercation with the rector might have, he knew, un- 
pleasant results, but he did not yet trouble himself about them, or 
about the manner in which he was to do Laura’s bidding. Such 
considerations would come later—with the reaction. For the 
present they did not occur to him. It was enough that Laura 
might be his—that she never could be the rector’s. 

He felt the need, in his present excited mood, of some 
one to speak to, and instead of turning into his own lodgings he 
passed on to the reading-room, a large barely furnished room, 
looking upon the top of the town, and used as a club by the lead- 
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ing townsfolk and a few of the local magnates who lived near. He 
entered it, and, to his surprise, found the archdeacon seated under 
the naked gas-burners, interested in the ‘ Times.’ The sight filled 
him with astonishment, for it was seldom the county members 
used the room after sunset. 

‘ You are the last person I expected to see,’ he said—his tongue 
naturally hung loose at the moment, and a bonhomie, difficult to 
assume at another time, came easily to him now—‘ what in the 
world brings you here at this hour?’ 

The archdeacon laid down his paper. ‘ Upon my word I think 
I was half asleep,’ he said. ‘I am here for the “ Free Foresters’ ” 
supper. I thought the hour was half-past six, and came into town 
accordingly, whereas I find it is half-past seven. Ihave been here 
the best part of three-quarters of an hour killing time.’ 

‘But I thought that the rector always said grace for the “ Free 
Foresters,” ’ the curate answered in some surprise. 

‘It has been the custom for them to ask him,’ the archdeacon 
replied cautiously. ‘By the way, you did it last year, did you 
not?’ 

‘Yes, for Mr. Williams. He was confined to his room.’ 

‘I thought so. Well, this year these foolish people seem to 
have taken a fancy not to have the rector, and they came to me. 
I tried to persuade them to have him, but it was no good. And 
so,’ the archdeacon added, lowering his tone, ‘I thought it would 
look less like a slight if I came than if any other clergyman—you, 
for instance—were the clerical guest.’ 

‘To be sure,’ the curate said warmly. ‘It was most thoughtful 
of you.’ 

The archdeacon hitched his chair slightly nearer the fire. He 
felt the influence of the curate’s sympathy. The latter had said 
little, but his manner warmed the old gentleman’s heart, and his 
tongue also grew more loose. ‘I wonder whether you know,’ he 
said genially, rubbing his hands up and down his knees, which he 
was gently toasting, and looking benevolently at his companion, 
‘how near you were to having the living, Clode ?’ 

‘Do you mean Claversham ?’ the curate replied, experiencing 
a kind of shock at this reference to the subject so near his 
heart. 

‘Yes, of course.’ 
‘I never thought I had a chance of it!’ 
‘You had so good a chance,’ the archdeacon answered, nod- 
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ding his head wisely, ‘that only one thing stood between you 
and it.’ 

‘May I ask what that was?’ the curate rejoined, his heart 
beating faster. 

‘A promise. The earl promised his old friend that he 
should have this living. Lord Dynmore told me so himself, the 
last time I saw him. That would be nearly a year ago, when poor 
Williams was already ailing.’ 

‘ Well, I supposed that to be the case,’ Clode answered, his 
tone one of disappointment. He had expected to hear more than 
this. ‘But I do not quite see how I was affected by it—more, I 
mean, than others, archdeacon,’ he continued. 

‘That is what I was going to tell you, only it must not go 
farther,’ the archdeacon answered genially. ‘ Lord Dynmore told 
me of this promise in connection with a resolution he had just 
come to—namely, that he would in future give his livings (he has 
seven in all, you know) to the curate, wherever the latter had been 
two years at least in the parish, and stood well with it. I am not 
sure that I agree with him ; but heis a conscientious man, though 
an odd one, and he had formed the opinion that that was the right 
course. So, now, if anything should happen to Lindo, you would 
drop into it. And I am not sure,’ the archdeacon added con- 
fidentially, ‘though no one likes Lindo more than I do, that 
yours would not have been the better appointment.’ 

The curate disclaimed this so warmly and loyally, that the 
archdeacon was more than ever pleased with him; and, half-past 
seven striking, they parted at the door of the reading-room on 
the best of terms with one another. The archdeacon crossed to 
his supper and speech, and the curate turned into his rooms, and, 
throwing himself into the big leather chair before the fire, fixed 
his eyes on the glowing coals, and began to think—to apply what 
he had just heard to what he had known before. 

A living? He was bound to get aliving. And without capital 
to invest in one, or the favour of a patron, how was it to be done? 
The'bishop? He had no claim there. He had not been long 
enough in the diocese, nor did he know anything of the bishop’s 
wife. There was only one living he could get, only one living upon 
which he had a claim, and that was Claversham. It all came 
back to that—with this added, that he had now a stronger motive 
than ever for ejecting Lindo from it, and the absolute knowledge 
to boot that, Lindo ejected, he would be his successor. 
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Stephen Clode’s face grew dark and gloomy as he reached this 
stage in his reflections. He believed, or thought he believed, that 
the rector was enjoying what he had no right to enjoy, but still he 
would fain have had no distinct part in depriving him of it. He 
would have much preferred to stand by and, save by a word here 
and there—by little acts scarcely palpable, and quite incapable of 
proof—do nothing himself to injure him. He knew what loyalty 
was, and would fain have been loyal in big things at least. But 
he did not see how it could be done. He fancied that the stir 
against the rector was dying out. Bonamy had not moved, Gregg 
was a coward, and of this matter of the ‘Free Foresters’ he 
thought nothing. Probably they would return to their allegiance 
another year, and among the poor the rector’s liberality would 
soon make friends forhim. Altogether, the curate, as he rose and 
walked the room restlessly and with a knitted brow, was forced to 
the conviction that, if he would be helped, he must help himself, 
and that now was the time. The iron must be struck before it 
cooled. Something must be done. 

But what? Clode’s mind reverted first to the discharged 
servant, and he considered more than one way in which he might 
be used. There was an amount of danger, however, in tampering 
with him which the thinker’s astuteness did not fail to note, and 
which led him presently to determine to leave Felton alone. 
Perhaps he had made as much capital out of him as could be 
made with safety. 

From him the curate’s thoughts passed naturally to the packet 
of letters in the cupboard at the rectory, the letters which he had 
once held in his hand, and which he persuaded himself would 
prove the rector’s knowledge of the fraud he was committing. 
Those letters! They haunted the curate. Walking up and down 
the room, pishing and pshawing from time to time, he could not 
disentangle his thoughts from them. The narrow chance which 
had prevented him reading them before somehow made him feel 
the more certain of their value now—the more anxious to hold 
them again in his hands. 

Were they still in the cupboard, he wondered. He had retained, 
not with any purpose, but in pure inadvertence, the key which he 
had mentioned to the rector; and he had it now. He took it 
from the mantelshelf, toyed with it, dropped it into his pocket. 
Then he took up his hat, and was going abruptly from the room 
when the little servant who waited on him met him. She was 
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bringing up his simple dinner. The curate’s first impulse was to 
order it to be taken down and kept warm for him. His second, to 
resume his seat and eat it hastily. When he had finished—he 
could not have said an hour later what he had had—he took his 
hat again and went out. 

Two minutes saw him arrive at the rectory door, where he was 
just in time to meet the rector going out. Lindo’s face grew red 
as he saw who his visitor was, and there was more than a suspicion 
of haughtiness in his tone ashe greetedhim. ‘Good evening,’ he 
said. ‘Do you want to see me, Mr. Clode?’ 

‘If you please,’ the curate answered simply. ‘May Icome in?’ 

For answer, Lindo silently held the door open, and Clode passed 
through the hall into the library. He was in the habit of enter- 
ing this room a dozen times a week, but he never did so after 
leaving his own small lodgings without being struck by its hand- 
some proportions, by the grave harmonious colour of its calf-lined 
walls, and the air of studious quiet which always reigned within 
them. Of all the rector’s possessions he envied him this room 
the most. The very sight of the shaded lamp standing on the 
revolving bookcase at the corner of the hearth, and of the little 
table beside it, which still bore the rector’s coffee-cup and a tiny 
silver ewer and basin, aroused his spleen afresh. But he gave no 
outward sign of this. He stood with his hat in one hand, his other 
leaning on the table, and his head slightly bent. ‘Rector,’ he 
said, ‘I am afraid I behaved very badly this afternoon.’ 

‘I certainly thought your manner rather odd,’ replied the 
rector shortly; and he stood erect and expectant. But he was 
half disarmed already. 

‘I was annoyed, much annoyed, about a private matter,’ the 
curate proceeded in a low, rather despondent tone. ‘It is a 
matter about which I expect I shall presently have to take your 
opinion. But for the present I am not at liberty to name it. 
However, I was in trouble, and I foolishly wreaked my annoyance 
upon the first person I came across.’ 

‘That was, unfortunately, myself,’ Lindo said, smiling. 

‘It would have been very unfortunate indeed for me, if you 
were as some rectors I could name,’ the curate replied gravely, 
still with his eyes cast down. ‘As it is—well, I think you will 
accept my apology.’ 

‘Say no more about it,’ the rector answered hastily. There was 
nothing he hated so much as a scene. ‘Have acup of coffee, my 
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dear fellow. I will ring for a cup and saucer.’ And, before the 
curate could protest, his host was at the bell and had rung it, his 
manner the manner of a boy. ‘ Sit down, sit down!’ he continued. 
‘Sarah, a cup and saucer, please.’ 

‘ But you were going out,’ protested the curate, as he complied. 

‘ Only to the post with some letters,’ the rector explained. ‘I 
will send Sarah instead.’ 

Clode sprang up again, a peculiar flush on his cheek, and a 
flicker as of excitement in his eye. ‘No, no,’ he said, ‘I am 
putting you to trouble. If you were going to the post, pray go. 
You can leave me here and come back to me, if that be all.’ 

The rector hesitated, his letters in his hand. He might send 
Sarah. But it wanted a few minutes only of nine o'clock, and 
he did not approve of the maids going out so late. ‘Well, 
I think I will do as you say,’ he answered, feeling that com- 
pliance was perhaps the truest politeness; ‘if you are sure that 
you do not mind.’ 

‘I beg you will,’ the curate said warmly. 

The cup and saucer being at that moment brought in, the 
rector nodded assent. ‘ Very well; I shall not be two minutes,’ 
he said. ‘Take care of yourself while I am away.’ 

The curate, left alone, muttered to himself, ‘ No, no, my friend. 
You will be at least four minutes!’ and he waited, with his cup 
poised, until he heard the outer door closed. Then he set it down. 
Assuring himself by a steady look that the windows were shuttered, 
he rose and, quietly crossing the room, asa man might who wished 
to examine a book, he stood before the little cupboard among the 
shelves. Perhaps, because he had done the thing before, he did 
not hesitate. His hand was as steady as it had ever been. If it 
shook at all, it was with eagerness. His task was so easy and so 
devoid of danger, under the circumstances, that he even smiled 
darkly, as he set the key in the lock, at the thought of the more 
clumsy burglar whom he had detected there. He turned the key 
and opened the door. Nothing could be more simple. The packet 
he wanted lay just where he expected to find it. He took it 
out and dropped it into his breast-pocket, and, long before the 
time which he had given himself was up, was back in his chair by 
the fire, with his coffee-cup on his knee. 

He might have been expected to feel some surprise at his 
own coolness, But, as a fact, his thoughts were otherwise em- 
ployed. He was longing, with intense eagerness, for the moment 
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when he might take the next step—when he might open the 
packet and secure the weapon he needed. He fingered the 
letters as they lay in their hiding-place, and could scarcely re- 
frain from taking them out and examining them there and then. 
When Lindo returned, and broke into the room with a hearty 
word about the haste he had made, the curate’s answer betrayed 
no self-consciousness. On the contrary, he rather underplayed 
his part, his eye and voice displaying for a moment an absence of 
mind which surprised his host. The next instant he was aware 
of this, and he conducted himself so warily during the half-hour 
he remained that he entirely erased from the rector’s mind the 
unlucky impression of the afternoon. 

By half-past nine he was back in his own room, at his table, 
his hat thrown this way, his umbrella that. It took him but a 
feverish moment to turn up the lamp and settle himself in his 
chair. Then he took out the packet of letters, and, untying the 
string which bound them together, he opened the first—there 
were only six of them in all. This was the one which he had 
partially read on the former occasion—Messrs. Gearns & Baker’s 
first letter. He read it through now at his leisure, without 
interruption, once, twice, thrice, and with a long breath laid it 
down again, and sat gazing, with knitted brows, into the shadow 
beyond the lamp’s influence. There was not a word in it, not an 
expression, which helped him; nothing to show the recipient 
of the letter that he was not the Reginald Lindo for whom the 
living was intended. 

The curate sat awhile before he opened the second, and that 
one he read more quickly. He dealt in the same way with the 
next, and the next. When, in a short minute or two, he had 
read them all and they lay in a disordered pile before him—some 
folded and some unfolded, just as they had dropped from his 
hands—he leaned back in his chair, and, folding his arms, sat 
frowning darkly into vacancy. There was not a word to help him 
in any one of them, not a sentence which even tended to convict the 
rector. He had been at all his pains for nothing. He had 





The sound of a raised voice asking for him below roused him 
with a start—roused him from the dream of disappointment. 
The hasty tread of a foot mounting the stairs two at a time fol- 
lowed ; and so quickly that he had scarce time to move. In a 
second, nevertheless, he was erect, motionless, listening, his hand 
upon and half covering the letters. A hasty knock on the outside 
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of his door, and the touch of fingers on the handle, seemed at the 
last moment to nerve him to action. Then it was all but too late. 
As the rector—for the rector it was—came hurriedly into the room, 
the curate, his face pallid, and the drops of perspiration standing 
on his brow, swept the letters aside and drew a newspaper partly 
over them. ‘  What—what is it?’ he muttered, stooping forward, 
his hands on the table, his eyes set in terror. 

Lindo was too full of the news he had brought to observe the 
other’s agitation, the more as the lamp was between them, and 
his eyes were dazzled by the light. ‘What is the news? Why, 
what do you think Bonamy has done?’ he answered excitedly, as 
he closed the door behind him. He was breathing quickly with 
the haste he had made, and, uninvited, he dropped into a chair. 

‘What?’ said the curate hoarsely. He dared not look down 
at the table lest he should direct the other’s eyes to what lay 
on it, but he was racked as he stood there by the fear lest 
some damning corner of the paper, some scrap of the writing, 
should still be visible. He felt, now it was too late, what he had 
done. The shame of possible discovery poured like a flood over 
his soul. ‘ What is it?’ he repeated mechanically. He had not 
yet recovered enough presence of mind to wonder why the rector 
should have paid this untimely call. 

‘He has served me with a writ!’ Lindo replied, his face hot 
with indignation, his lips curling. ‘ At this hour of the night, too! 
A writ for trespass in driving out the sheep from the churchyard.’ 

‘A writ!’ the curate echoed. ‘ It is very late for serving writs.’ 

‘Yes. His clerk, who handed it to me—he came five minutes 
after you left—apologised, and took the blame for that on himself, 
saying he had forgotten to deliver it on leaving the office.’ 

‘For trespass!’ repeated the curate stupidly. What a fool he 
had been to meddle with those letters under his hand! Why had 
he not had a little patience? Here, after all, was the catastrophe 
for which he had been longing. 

‘Yes, in the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of 
Justice, and all the rest of it!’ the rector replied; and then he 
waited to hear what the curate had to say. 

But Clode had nothing to say, except ‘ What shall you do?’ 
And that he said mechanically, and without interest. 

‘Fight!’ replied Lindo briskly, getting up and approaching 
the table. ‘That of course. It was about that I came to — 
you. Ido not think there is any lawyer here I should like to 
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employ. Did not you tell me the other day you knew the arch- 
deacon’s lawyers? Some people in Birmingham, I fancy?’ 

‘Yes, I know them,’ the curate answered with an effort. He had 
overcome his first fear, and, as he spoke, he looked down at the 
table, on which he was still leaning. His hasty movement had dis- 
ordered his own papers, but none of the tell-tale letters were visible 
so far as he could see. What, however, if the rector took up the 
newspaper? Or casually put it aside? The curate grew hot again 
and felt his knees shake, despite his great self-control. He felt 
himself on the edge of a precipice down which he dared not cast 
his eye. 

‘Then can you give me their address ?’ the rector continued. 

‘Certainly!’ Clode answered. Indeed, he leapt at the sug- 
gestion, for it seemed to offer some chance of escape—a way by 
which he might rid himself speedily of his visitor. 

‘Just write it down, that is a good fellow, then,’ said the 
rector, unconscious of what was passing in his mind. 

The curate said he would, and tore off at random—the rector 
was pressing his hand on the newspaper, and might at any moment 
be taken with a fancy to raise it—the back sheet of the first stray 
note that came to his fingers, and wrote the address upon it. 
‘There, that is it,’ he said; and as he gave it to Lindo—he had 
written it standing up and stooping—he almost pushed him 
away from the table. ‘That will serve you, I think. They may 
be trusted, I am told. The best thing you can do, Iam sure,’ he 
continued, advancing so as to get between the other and the table, 
‘ will be to place the matter in their hands at once.’ 

‘I will write before I sleep!’ the younger clergyman answered 
heartily. ‘You cannot think how the narrowness and malice of 
these people provoke me! But I will not keep you now. I see 
you are busy. Come round early in the morning, will you, and 
talk it over ?’ 

‘I will come the moment I have had breakfast,’ the curate 
answered, making no attempt to detain his visitor. 

And then at last the rector went. Clode stood eyeing the news- 
paper askance until the other’s footsteps died away on the pavement 
outside. Then he swept it off and stood contemplating the half- 
dozen letters with abhorrence. He loathed and detested them. 
They had suddenly become to him the incubus which his victim’s 
body becomes to the murderer. The desire which had tempted 
him to the crime was gone, and he felt them only as a burden, 
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They were the visible proof of his shame, his disloyalty, his dis- 
honour. To keep them was to become a thief, and yet he shrank 
with a nervous terror quite new and strange to him from the task 
of returning them—of going to the study at the rectory and putting 
them back in the cupboard. It had been easy to get possession of 
them ; he had thought nothing of the risk of that. But to re- 
turn them now seemed a task so thankless, and withal so perilous, 
that he quailed before it. With shaking hands he bundled them 
together and locked them in the lowest drawer of his writing- 
table. He would return them to-morrow. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE BAZAAR. 


BEFORE noon on the next day the service of the writ at the 
rectory had become known in the town ; and the course which the 
churchwardens had taken was freely canvassed in more houses 
than one. They had on their side all the advantages of prescrip- 
tion, however, while of the rector people said that there was no 
smoke without fire, and that he would not have become the 
subject of so many comments and strictures, and the centre of 
more than one dispute, without being in fault. There had been 
none of these squabbles in old Mr. Williams’s time, they said. 
Tongues had not wagged about him. But then, they added, he 
had not aspired to drive tandem with the Homfrays! The town 
had been good enough for him. He had not wanted to have 
everything his own way, nor thought himself a small Jupiter in the 
place. His head had not been turned by a little authority con- 
ferred too early, and conferred, if all the town heard was true, in 
some very odd and unsatisfactory manner. 

To know that all round you people are saying that your conceit 
has led you into trouble is not pleasant. And in one way and 
another this impression was brought home to the young rector 
more than once during these days; so that his cheek flamed as 
he passed the window of the reading-room, or caught the half- 
restrained sniggle in which Gregg ventured to indulge when in 
company. Nor were these annoyances all Lindo had to bear. 
The archdeacon scolded him roundly for placing the matter in the 
hands of the lawyers without consulting him. Mrs. Hammond 
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looked grave. Laura seemed less friendly than a little time back. 
Clode’s conduct was odd, too, and unsatisfactory. He was sometimes 
enthusiastic and loyal, ready to back up his superior as warmly 
as could be wished; and anon he would show himself the reverse 
of all this—sullen, repellent, and absolutely unsympathetic. 
, Altogether the rector was not having a very sunny time, 
although the heat of conflict kept him warm, and he threw back 
{ his blonde head and set his face very hard as he strode about the 
town, his long-tailed black coat flapping behind him. Little 
guessing what was being said, he hugged himself more than ever 
on the one thing which his opponents could not take from him. 
When all was said and done, he fancied, in his innocence, he must 
still be rector of Claversham. If his promotion had not brought 
him as much happiness as he had expected, if he had not been 
able to do in his new position all he had hoped, the promotion 
and the position were yet undeniable. Knowing so well all 
the circumstances of his appointment, he did not give two 
: thoughts to the curious story Kate Bonamy had told him. It 
| did not create a single misgiving in his mind. He was sorry that 
he had treated her so cavalierly, and more than once he thought 
with regret almost tender of the girl and the interview. But, for 
the rest, he treated it as the ignorant invention of the enemy. 
Possibly on the strength of certain ’Varsity prejudices he was a 
little too prone to exaggerate the ignorance of Claversham. 
On the day before the bazaar a visitor arrived in Claversham. 
The stranger was a small, dark, sharp-featured man, with a pecu- 
liarly alert manner, whom the reader will remember to have met 
in the Temple. Jack Smith, for he it was—we parted from him 
last at Euston Station—may have come over on his own motion, 
or acting upon a hint from Mr. Bonamy, who, since the refusal of 
Gregg’s offer, had thought more and more of the future which lay 
before his girls. The dark, quiet house had seemed more and 
more dull, not to him in his own person, but to him considering 
it in the night-watches through their eyes. Hitherto the lawyer 
‘ had not encouraged the young Londoner’s visits, perhaps because 
he dreaded the changes of various kinds which he might be forced 
to make. But now, whether he had given him a hint to come or 
not, he received him with undoubted cordiality. 
Almost the first question Jack asked, Daintry hanging over 
the back of his chair and Kate smiling in more subdued radiance 
opposite him, was about his friend, the rector. Fortunately, Mr. 
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Bonamy was not in the room. ‘And how about Lindo?’ he 
asked. ‘Have you seen much of him, Kate ?’ 

‘ No, we have not seen much of him,’ she answered, getting up 
to put something straight which was not greatly awry before. 

‘Father has, though,’ Daintry explained, nodding her head 
seriously. 

* Oh, he has, has he?’ 

‘Yes. He has served him with a writ.’ 

Jack whistled as much in annoyance as surprise. ‘A writ!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘ What about ?’ 

‘ About the sheep in the churchyard. Mr. Lindo turned them 
out,’ Kate explained hurriedly, as if she wished to hear no more 
upon the subject. 

But Jack was curious; and gradually he drew from them the 
story of the rector’s iniquities, and acquired, as well, a pretty 
correct notion of the state of things in the parish. He whistled 
still more seriously then. ‘It seems to me that the old man has 
been putting his foot in it here,’ he said. 

‘ He has,’ Daintry answered solemnly, nodding any number of 
times. ‘Noend!’ 

‘ And yet he is the very best of fellows,’ Jack replied, rubbing 
his short black hair in honest vexation. ‘ Don’t you like him ?’ 

‘I did,’ said Daintry, speaking for both of them. 

‘And you do not now?’ 

The child reddened, and rubbed herself shyly against Kate’s 
chair. ‘ Well, not so much!’ she murmured, Jack’s eyes upon 
her. ¥ ‘ He is too big a swell for us.’ 

‘Oh, that is it, is it?’ Jack said contemptuously. 

He pressed the matter no farther, and appeared to have for- 
gotten the subject ; but presently, when he was alone with Kate, 
he recurred to it. ‘So, Lindo has been putting on airs, has he ?’ 
he observed. ‘ Yet, I thought when Daintry wrote to me, after 
you left us, that she seemed to like him.’ 

‘He was very kind and pleasant to us on our journey,’ Kate 
answered, compelling herself to speak with indifference. ‘ But— 
well, you know, my father and he have not got on well; so, of 
course, we have seen little of him lately.’ 

‘Oh, that is all, is it?’ Jack answered, moving restlessly in 
his chair. 

‘ That is all,’ said Kate quietly. 
This seemed to satisfy Jack, for at tea he surprised her—and 
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as for Daintry, she fairly leapt in her seat—by calmly announcing 
that he proposed to call on the rector in the course of the evening. 
* You have no objection, sir, I hope,’ he said, coolly looking across 
at his host. ‘ He has been a friend of mine for years, and though 
I hear you and he are at odds at present, it seems to me that that 
need not make mischief between us.’ 

‘ N—no,’ said Mr. Bonamy slowly. ‘Ido not see why it should.’ 

Nevertheless, the lawyer was greatly astonished. He had heard 
that Jack and Mr. Lindo were acquainted, but he had thought no- 
thing of it. It is possible that this discovery of something more 
than acquaintance existing between the two led him to take new 
views of the rector, for after a pause he continued, ‘I dare say in 
private he is not an objectionable man, now ?’ 

‘Quite the reverse, I should say!’ Jack answered stoutly. 

‘You have known him for some time?’ 

‘For a long time, and very well.’ 

‘Umph! Then it seems to me it is a pity he does not con- 
fine himself to private life,’ the lawyer concluded with a charac- 
teristic touch. ‘As a rector I do not like him!’ 

‘I am sorry for that,’ Jack answered cheerfully. ‘But I have 
not known much of him as a rector, you see, sir. Though indeed, 
as it happens, he brought the offer of the living straight to me, 
and I was the first person who congratulated him on his pro- 
motion.’ 

Mr. Bonamy lifted his eyes slowly from the tea cup he was 
raising to his lips, and looked fixedly at his visitor, his face wearing 
an expression much resembling strong curiosity. If a question was 
on the tip of his tongue he refrained from putting it, however ; 
and Jack, who by no means wished to hear the tale of his friend’s 
shortcomings repeated, said no more until they rose from the 
table. Then he remarked, ‘ Lindo dines late, I expect ?’ 

He put the question to Kate, but the lawyer answered it. 
‘Oh, yes, he does everything which is fashionable,’ he said 
dryly. And Jack, putting this and that together, began to see 
still more clearly how the land lay, and on what shoals his friend 
had wrecked his popularity. 

About half-past eight he went to the rectory, but found that 
Lindo was not at home. The door was opened to him, however, 
by Mrs. Baxter, who had often seen the barrister in the East India 
Dock Road, and knew him well; and she pressed him to walk in 
and wait. ‘He dined at home, sir,’ she explained. ‘I think he 
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has only slipped out for a few minutes. I am sure he would wish 
you to wait.’ 

He followed her accordingly across the panelled hall to the 
study, where for a moment a whimsical smile played upon his face 
as he viewed its spacious comfort. The curtains were drawn, the 
fire was burning redly, and the lamp was turned half down. The ’ 
housekeeper made as if she would have turned it up, but he pre- 
vented her. ‘I like it as it is,’ he said genially. ‘This is better 
than No. 383, Mrs. Baxter ?’ 

‘Well, sir,’ she answered, looking round with an air of modest 
proprietorship, ‘it is a bit more like.’ 

‘What would you have?’ he asked, laughing. ‘The bishop’s 
palace ?’ 

‘We may come to that in time, sir,’ she answered, folding her 
arms demurely. ‘ But I do not know that I would wish it! He 
has a peck of troubles now, and there would be more in a palace, 
I doubt.’ 

‘I agree with you,’ Jack replied, laughing. ‘Troubles come 
thick about an apron, Mrs. Baxter.’ 

‘Ay, the men see to that!’ the good lady retorted. And, 
having got the last word, she went away delighted. 

Left.alone, Jack lay back in an arm-chair, and, nursing his hat, 
wondered what Mrs. Baxter would say when she discovered his 
connection with the Bonamys. From this his thoughts passed to 
Kate, but he had not been seated musing two minutes before 
he heard the door of the house open and shut, and a man’s tread 
cross the hall. The next moment the study door opened, and a 
tall man appeared at it, and stood holding it and looking into the 
room. The hall lamp was behind the newcomer, and Jack, seeing 
that he was not the rector, sat still. 

The stranger seemed to be satisfying himself that the room 
was empty, for after pausing a moment, he stepped in and closed 
the door behind him ; and, rapidly crossing the floor, stood before 
one of the bookcases. He took something—a key Jack judged 
by what followed—from his pocket, and with it he swiftly threw ‘ 
vpen a cupboard among the books. 

There was nothing remarkable in the action; but the stranger’s 
manner was so hurried and nervous, that the looker-on leaned for- 
ward, curious to learn what he was about. He expected to see him 
take something from the cupboard. Instead, the man appeared to 
put something in. Whatit was, however, Jack could not discern, 
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for, leaning forward too far in his anxiety to do so, he upset his hat 
with some noise on to the floor. 

The man started on the instant as if he had been subjected to 
a galvanic shock, and, turning, stood gazing in the direction of the 
noise. Jack heard him draw in his breath with the sharp sound of 
sudden fear, and even by that light could see that his face was drawn 
and white. The barrister rose quietly in the gloom, the stranger at 
sight of him leaning back against the bookcase as if his legs re- 
fused to support him. Yet he was the first to speak. ‘ Who is 
there ?’ he said, almost in a whisper. 

‘A visitor,’ Jack answered simply. ‘I have been waiting to 
see Mr. Lindo.’ 

The curate—for he it was—drew a long breath, apparently of 
relief; in reality of such heartfelt thankfulness as he had never 
known before. ‘ What a start you gave me!’ he murmured, his 
voice as yet scarcely under his control. ‘I am Mr. Clode, Mr. 
Lindo’s curate. I was putting up some parish papers, and thought 
the room was empty.’ 

‘So I saw,’ Jack answered dryly. ‘I am afraid your nerves 
are a little out of order.’ 

The curate muttered something which was inaudible, and, 
raising his hand to the bookcase, locked the cupboard door and 
put the key in his pocket. Then he went to the lamp and turned 
it up. At the same moment Jack, recovering his hat, advanced 
into the circle of light, and the two men looked at one another. 
‘I am afraid if you wish to see the rector you will be disap- 
pointed,’ the curate said, with something of hauteur in his voice, 
assumed to hide his suspicions. ‘ He was to spend the evening at 
Mrs. Hammond’s, I doubt if he will be back before midnight.’ 

‘Then I must call another time,’ Jack said practically. 

‘If I see him first, can I tell him anything for you?’ the 
curate persisted. Who was this man? Could he be a detective? 
The idea was preposterous, yet it occurred to him. 

But Jack was so far from being a detective that he had 
dismissed the suspicions he had at first entertained. ‘I think 
not, thank you,’ he answered. ‘I will call again.’ 

‘Can I give him any name ?’ Clode asked in the last resort. 

‘Well, you might say Jack Smith called,’ the barrister answered, 
‘if you will be so kind.’ 

They parted at the door, and Clode went back into the house, 
where he speedily learned all that Mrs. Baxter knew of Mr. Smith. 
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It dispelled his first fear. The man was not a detective ; still it 
sent him home gloomy and ill at ease. What if so intimate a 
friend of the rector, as this Smith seemed to be, should tell him of 
his curate’s visit to the cupboard, and the excuse which on the 
spur of the moment he had invented? It might go ill with him 
then. What explanation could he give? He tried to consider 
such a mishap impossible, or at all events unlikely ; but not with 
complete success. More than ever he wished that he had not 
meddled with the letters. 

To return to Jack, whose presence was shedding gladness on 
the Bonamy household. Such mild festivities as the bazaar were 
not uncommon in Claversham, but the Bonamys had not been wont 
to look forward to them with anything approaching exhilaration. 
It is wonderful how children growing up in social shadow learn 
the fact. Daintry Bonamy, scarcely less than her sister, had come 
to regard the annual flower-show, the school sports, and the re- 
gatta with distaste and repugnance, as occasions of little pleasure 
and much humiliation. It was Mr. Bonamy’s will, however, that 
they should attend, though he never went himself; and times 
innumerable they had done so, outwardly in pretty dresses and 
becoming hats, inwardly in sackcloth and ashes. 

Jack’s presence changed all this, and for once the girls went 
up quite gaily to dress. If Kate reflected that Jack’s intimacy 
with the rector would be likely to bring them also into contact 
with him, she said nothing; and from Jack—for the present at 
least—it was mercifully hidden that, with all his kindness, his 
unfailing good-humour, his wit, his devotion to her, his chief 
attraction in the girl’s eyes lay in the fact that he was another 
man’s friend. 

When they entered the Assembly Room it was already well 
filled, the main concourse being about the two stalls at the end 
of the room over which the archdeacon’s wife and Mrs. Hammond 
respectively ruled. Here the great people were mainly to be 
seen; and an acute observer would soon have discovered that 
between those who habitually hung about this end and those who 
surrounded the four lower stalls there was a great gulf fixed. 
Those on the one side of this examined the dresses of those on 
the other with indulgent interest, and, for the most part, through 
double eyeglasses ; while those on the other hand either returned 
the compliment and made careful notes, or looked about deferen- 
. tially for a glance of recognition. The man who should have 
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bridged that gulf, who should have been equally at home with 
Mrs, Archdeacon and the hotel-keeper’s wife, was the rector. But 
the rector had heard on his entrance the unlucky word ‘ writ,’ 
and he was in his most unpleasant humour. He felt that the 
whole room were talking of him—the majority with a narrow 
dislike, a few with sympathy. Was it unnatural that, forgetting 
his situation, he should throw in his lot with his friends, who 
were ever so much the pleasanter, the wittier, the more amusing, 
and present a smiling front of defiance to his opponents or those 
whom he thought to be such? At any rate, that was what he 
was doing; and no one could remark the carriage of his head 
or the direction of his eyes without feeling that there was some- 
thing in the townsfolk’s complaint that the new clergyman was 
above his work. 

Jack and his party did not at once come across him. They 
found enough to amuse them at the lower end of the room—the 
more as to the barrister the great and the little with whom he 
rubbed shoulders were all one. Strange to say, he did not discern 
any great difference even in their dress! With Daintry hanging on 
his arm and Kate at his side, he was content, until, turning sud- 
denly in the thick of the crowd to speak to the elder girl, he saw 
her face become crimson. At the same moment she bowed slightly 
to some one behind him. He looked round quickly, with a sharp 
jealous pang at his heart, to learn who had called forth this show 
of emotion. He found himself face to face with the rector. 

Lindo had looked forward to this meeting. He had prepared 
himself for it. And yet, occurring in this way, it shook him out 
of his self-possession. He coloured almost as deeply as the girl 
had coloured, and, though he held out his hand without any 
perceptible pause, the action was nervous and jerky. ‘By Jove! 
is it you, Jack?’ he said, his tone a mixture of old cordiality and 
rising antagonism. ‘How do you do, Miss Bonamy?’ and he 
held out his hand to the girl also, who just touched it with her 
fingers and drew back. ‘It is pleasant to see your cousin’s face 
again,’ he went on more glibly, yet clearly not at his ease. ‘I was 
sorry that I was not at home last night when he called.’ 

‘Yes, I was sorry to miss you,’ Jack answered slowly, his eyes 
on his friend’s face. He could not quite understand matters. 
His cousin’s embarrassment had been almost a revelation to him, 
and yet it flashed across his mind now that the cause of it might 
be only the quarrel between her father and the rector. The 
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same thing would account for Lindo’s shy, ungenial manner. 
And yet—and yet he could not quite understand it, and, whether 
he would or no, his face grew nard. ‘You heard I had looked in ?’ 
he continued. 

‘Yes ; Mrs. Baxter told me,’ Lindo answered, moving slightly to 
let some one pass him; then glancing aside to smile a recognition. 

‘ She looks the better for the change, I think.’ 

‘Yes; she gets more fresh air now.’ 

‘It does not seem to have done you much good.’ 

‘No?’ 

Altogether it was rather pitiful. They were old, tried college 
friends, or had been so a few weeks back, and they had nothing 
more to say toone another than this! The rector’s self-conscious- 
ness began to infect the other, sowing in his mind he knew not what 
suspicions. So that, if ever Daintry’s interposition was welcome, 
it was welcome now. ‘ Jack is going to stay a week,’ she said in- 
consequently, standing on one leg the while, with her arm through 
Jack’s and her big eyes on the rector’s face. 

‘IT am very glad to hear it,’ Lindo answered. ‘ He will find me 
at home more than once in the week, I hope.’ 

‘T shall come and try,’ said Jack stoutly. 

‘ Of course you will!’ the rector replied, with a flash of his 
old manner. ‘I shall be glad if you will remind him of his 
promise, Miss Bonamy.’ 

Kate murmured that she would. 

‘You like your house?’ Jack said. 

‘Oh, very much—very much indeed.’ 

‘It is an improvement on No. 383 ?’ continued the barrister, 
rather dryly. 

‘It is—very much so!” 

The words were natural. They were the words Jack expected. 
But, unfortunately, Gregg at that moment passed the rector’s 
elbow, and the latter’s manner was cold and shy—almost as if he 
resented the reference to his old life. Jack thought he did, and 
his lip curled. Fortunately, Daintry again intervened. ‘Here is 
Miss Hammond,’ she said. ‘She is looking for you, Mr. Lindo.’ 

The rector turned as Laura, threading her way through the 
press, came smiling towards him. She glanced with some curiosity 
at Jack, and then nodded graciously to Kate, whom she knew at 
the Sunday school, and through meeting her on such occasions as 
this. ‘How do you do, Miss Bonamy?’ she said pleasantly. 
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‘Will you pardon me if I carry off the rector? We want him to 
come to tea.’ 

Kate bowed, and the rector took off his hat to the girls. Then 
he waved an awkward farewell to Jack, muttered ‘See you soon!’ 
and went off with his captor. . 

And that was all! Jack turned away with his cousins to the 
nearest stall, and bought and chatted. But he did both at 
random. His thoughts were elsewhere. He was a keen observer, 
and he had seen too much for comfort, yet not enough for com- 
prehension. Nor did the occasional glance which he shot at 
Kate’s preoccupied face, as she bent over the woolwork and 
‘ guaranteed hand-paintings,’ tend to clear up his doubts or render 
his mood more cheerful. 

Meanwhile the rector’s frame of mind, as he rejoined his 
party, was not a whit more enviable. He was angry with himself, 
angry with his friend. The sight of Jack standing by Kate’s side 
had made his own conduct to the girl at their last interview 
appear in a worse light than before—more churlish, more un- 
grateful. He wished now—but morosely, not with any tenderness 
of regret—that he had sought some opportunity of saying a 
word of apology to her. And then Jack? He fancied he saw 
condemnation written on Jack’s face, and that he too, to whom, in 
the old days, he had confided all his aspirations and resolves, was on 
the enemy’s side—was blaming him for being on bad terms with 
his churchwardens, and for having already come to blows with 
half his parish. 

It was not pleasant. But the more unpleasant things he 
had to face, the higher he would hold his head. He disengaged 
himself presently—the Hammonds had already preceded him— 
from the throng and bustle of the heated room, and went down 
the stairs alone. Outside it was already dark, and small rain was 
falling in the dull streets. The outlook was wretched, and yet in 
his present mood he found a trifling satisfaction in the respect with 
which the crowd of ragamuffins about the door fell back to give him 
passage. With itall, he was some one. He was rector of the town. 

At the Hammonds’ door he found a carriage waiting in the 
rain. It was not one he knew, and as he placed his umbrella in 
the stand he asked the servant whose it was. 

‘It is Lord Dynmore’s, sir,’ the man answered, in his low 
trained voice. ‘His lordship is in the drawing-room, sir.’ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


*LORD DYNMORE IS HERE.’ 


Lorp Dynmore had arrived a few minutes only before the rector 
found his carriage at the door. Naturally enough, when he trotted 
at the heels of the servant into Mrs. Hammond’s drawing-room, 
his entrance, unexpected as it was, caused a flutter among those 
assembled there. Lords are still lords in the country. Mrs. 
Hammond’s sensations on seeing him were wholly those of 
pleasure. She was pleased to see him. She was still more pleased 
that he had chosen to call at so opportune a moment, when his 
light would not be hidden, and James had on his best waistcoat. 
And so she rose to meet him with a beaming smile, and a cor- 
diality only chastened by the knowledge that Mrs. Homfray and 
the archdeacon’s wife were observing her with critical jealousy. 
‘Why, Lord Dynmore,’ she exclaimed, ‘this is most kind of you!’ 

‘How d’ye do? how d’ye do?’ said the peer as he advanced. 
He was a slight, short man, with bushy grey whiskers and grizzled 
hair which, being rather long, strayed over the fur collar of his 
overcoat. A noble aquiline nose and keen eyes helped to give 
him, despite his short stature, an air of dignity. ‘ How d’ye do? 
Why,’ he continued, looking round, ‘ you are quite en féte here.’ 

‘We have been at a bazaar, Lord Dynmore,’ Laura answered. 
She was rather a favourite with him and could ‘say things.’ ‘I 
think you ought to have been there too, to patronise it. We did 
not know that you were in the country, but we sent you a card.’ 

‘Never heard a word of it!’ his lordship replied positively. 

‘But you must have had the card,’ persisted Laura. 

‘Never heard a word of it!’ his lordship repeated. He had by 
this time shaken hands with everyone in the room. When the 
company was not too large he made a rule of doing this, thereby 
obviating the ill results of a bad memory, and earning considerable 
popularity. ‘ Archdeacon, you are looking very well,’ he continued. 

‘I think I may say the same of you,’ answered the clerical 
dignitary. ‘ You have had good sport ?’ 

‘Capital! capital!’ replied the peer in his jerky way. ‘ But 
it won’t last my time! In two years there will not be a head 
of buffalo in the States! By the way, I saw your nephew.’ 

‘My nephew!’ echoed the archdeacon. 
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‘Yes. Had him up to dinner in Kansas city. <A good fellow 
—a very good fellow. He put me up to one or two things worth 
knowing.’ 

‘But, Lord Dynmore, you must be thinking of some one 
else!’ replied the archdeacon in a fretful tone. ‘It could not be 
my nephew: I have not a nephew out there.’ . 

‘No?’ replied the earl. ‘Then it must have been the dean’s, 
Or perhaps it was old Canon Frampton’s—I am not sure now. 
But he was a good fellow, an excellent fellow!’ And my lord 
looked round and wagged his head knowingly. 

The archdeacon’s niece, a young lady who had not seen the 
peer before, nor indeed any peers, and who consequently was busily 
making a study of him, looked surprised. Not so the others. They 
knew him and his ways. It was popularly believed that Lord 
Dynmore could keep two things, and two only, in his mind—the 
head of game he had killed in each and every year since he first 
carried a gun; and the amount of his annual income from the 
time of the property coming to him. 

‘There have been changes in the parish since you were here 
last,’ said Mrs. Hammond, deftly intervening. She saw that the 
archdeacon looked a little put out. ‘ Poor Mr. Williams is gone.’ 

‘Ah! to be sure! to be sure!’ replied the earl. ‘Poor old 
chap! He was a friend of my father’s, and now you have a friend 
of mine in his place. From generation to generation, you know. 
I remember now,’ he continued, tugging at his whiskers peevishly, 
‘that I meant to see Lindo before I called here. I must look him 
up by-and-by.’ 

‘I hope he will save you the trouble,’ Mrs. Hammond 
answered. ‘I am expecting him every minute.’ 

‘Capital! capital! He is a good fellow now, isn’t he? A really 
good fellow! Iam sure you ought to be much obliged to me for 
sending you such a cheery soul, Mrs. Hammond. And he is not so 
very old,’ the earl added, looking round him waggishly. ‘ Not too 
old, you know, Miss Hammond. Young for his years, at any rate.’ 

Laura laughed and coloured a little—what would offend in a 
commoner, isin a peer pure drollery. And, asit happened, at this 
moment the rector came in. The news of the earl’s presence had 
kindled a spark of elation in his eye. He had not waited for the 
servant to announce him; and as he stood a second at the door 
closing it, he confronted the company, which he knew included 
his patron, with an air of modest dignity which more than one 
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remarked. His glance rested momentarily upon the figure of the 
earl, who was the only stranger in the room, and whom conse- 
quently he had no difficulty in identifying; and he seemed to 
hesitate whether he should address him. On second thoughts, how- 
ever, he decided not to do so, and advanced to Mrs. Hammond. 
‘I am afraid I scarcely deserve any tea,’ he said pleasantly, ‘I am 
so late.’ 

Laura, who had risen, touched his arm. ‘ Lord Dynmore is 
here,’ she said in a low voice, which was nevertheless distinctly 
heard by all. ‘I do not think you have seen him.’ 

He took it as an informal introduction, and turned to Lord 
Dynmore, who was leaning against the fireplace, toying with his 
teacup and talking to Mrs. Homfray. The young clergyman ad- 
vanced a step and held out his hand, a slight flush on his cheek. 
‘There is no one whom I ought to be better pleased to see than 
yourself, Lord Dynmore,’ he said with feeling. ‘I have been look- 
ing forward for some time to this meeting.’ 

‘Ah, to be sure,’ the peer replied, holding out his hand 
readily, though he looked surprised, and was secretly completely 
mystified by the other’s earnestness. ‘I am pleased to meet you, 
Iam sure. Greatly pleased.’ 

The listeners, who had heard what he had just said about his 
old friend the rector, stared. Only the person to whom the 
words were addressed saw nothing odd inthem. ‘You have not 
long returned to England, I think ?’ he observed. 

‘No; came back last Saturday night. And how is the rector? 
Where is he? Why does he not show up? I understood Mrs, 
Hammond to say he was coming.’ 

The archdeacon, Mrs. Hammond, all in the room were dumb 
with astonishment. Even Lindo was surprised, thinking it very dull 
in the earl not to guess at once that he was the new incumbent, 
No one answered, and the peer, glancing sharply round, discerned 
that something was wrong—that, in fact, everyone was at a loss. 
‘Eh! Oh, I see,’ he resumed in a different tone. ‘ You are not 
one of his curates? I made a mistake, I suppose. Took you for 
one of his curates, do you see? That was all. Beg your pardon. 
Beg your pardon,I am sure. But where is he?’ 

‘This is the rector, Lord Dynmore,’ the archdeacon said in an 
uncertain, puzzled way. 

‘No, no, no, no,’ replied the great man fretfully. ‘I mean 
the old rector—my old friend.’ 
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‘He has forgotten that poor Mr. Williams is dead,’ Laura 
murmured to her mother, amid a general pause of astonishment. 

He overheard her. ‘Nothing of the kind, young lady!’ he 
answered irritably. ‘Nothing of the kind. Bless my soul! do you 
think I do not know whom I present to my own livings? My 
memory is not so bad as that! I thought this gentleman was 
Lindo’s curate, that was all. That was all.’ 

They stared at one another in awkward silence. The rector 
was the first to speak. ‘Iam afraid we are somehow at cross 
purposes still, Lord Dynmore,’ he stammered, his manner stiff 
and constrained. ‘I am not my own curate because, if I may say 
so, I am myself—Reginald Lindo, whom you were kind enough to 
present to this living.’ 

‘To Claversham, do you mean ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ And do you say you are Reginald Lindo?’ The peer straight- 
ened himself and grew very red in the face as he put the question. 

‘Yes, certainly I am.’ 

‘Then, sir, I say that certainly you are not!’ was the 
startling answer. ‘Certainly you are not! You are no more 
Reginald Lindo than I am!’ the peer repeated, striking his hand 
upon the table by his side, and seeming to swell with rage. ‘ What 
do you mean by saying that you are, eh? What do you mean 
by it ?’ 

‘Lord Dynmore 

But Lord Dynmore would not listen. ‘Who are you, sir? 
Answer me that question first!’ he cried. He was a choleric man, 
and he saw by this time that there was something seriously amiss ; 
so that the shocked, astonished faces round him tended rather to 
increase than lessen his wrath. ‘ Answer me that!’ 

‘I think, Lord Dynmore, that you must be mad,’ the rector 
replied, his lips quivering. ‘I am as certainly Reginald Lindo as 
you are Lord Dynmore !’ 

‘But what are you doing here?’ the other retorted, raising 
his hand, and storming down the interruption which the arch- 
deacon would have effected. ‘ That is what I want to know. Who 
made you rector of Claversham ?’ 

‘The bishop, my lord,’ answered the young man sternly, 

‘ Ay, but on whose presentation ?’ 

‘On yours.’ 

‘On mine?’ 
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‘Most assuredly,’ replied the clergyman doggedly—‘ as the 
archdeacon here, who inducted me, can bear witness.’ 

‘It is false!’ Lord Dynmore almost screamed. He turned to 
the panic-stricken listeners, who had instinctively grouped them- 
selves round the two, and appealed to them. ‘I presented a man 
nearly thrice his age, do you hear!—a man of sixty. Do you 
understand that? As for this—this Reginald Lindo, I never 
heard of him in my life! Never! If he had letters of presenta- 
tion, I did not give them to him. That is all I can say!’ 

The young clergyman’s eyes flashed, and his face grew hard 
as a stone. He guessed already the misfortune which had happened 
to him, and his heart was sore, as well as full of wrath. But in 
his pride he betrayed only the anger. ‘Lord Dynmore,’ he said 
fiercely, ‘ you will have to answer for these insinuations. If there 
has been any error, the fault has not lain with me!’ 

‘Any error! Any error! An error, you call it,do you? Let 





me 

‘Oh, Lord Dynmore !’ Mrs. Hammond gasped. 

‘One moment, Lord Dynmore, if you please.’ This came from 
the archdeacon; and, though the other would have repulsed him, he 
persisted, placing himself between the two men, and almost laying 
his hands on the excited peer. ‘If there has been a mistake,’ he 
urged, ‘a few words will make it clear. I fully believe—nay, I 
feel sure—that my friend here is not in fault, whoever is.’ 

‘Ask your questions,’ grunted my lord, breathing hard, and 
eyeing the young clergyman as a terrier eyes the taller dog it 
means to attack. ‘ He will not answer them, trust me!’ 

‘I think he will,’ replied the archdeacon with decision. His 
esprit de corps was rising. ‘The earl’s rude insistence disgusted 
him. He noticed, his eyes wandering for a2 moment while he 
considered how he should frame his question, that another person, 
Mr. Clode, had silently entered the room, and was listening with a 
darkly thoughtful face. It occurred then to the archdeacon to 
suggest that the ladies should withdraw ; but then again it seemed 
fair that, as they had heard the charges, they should hear what 
answer the rector had to make ; and he proceeded. ‘ First, Lord 
Dynmore,’ he said gravely, ‘I must ask you whom you intended to 
present.’ 

‘ My old friend, Reginald Lindo, of course.’ 

‘ His address, if you please,’ the archdeacon continued rather 
curtly. 
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‘Somewhere in the East End of London,’ the earl answered. 
‘Oh, I remember now, St. Gabriel’s, Aldgate.’ 

The archdeacon turned silently to the clergyman. ‘ He was my 
uncle,’ Lindo explained gravely. ‘ He died a year ago last October.’ 

‘Died!’ The exclamation was Lord Dynmore’s. 

‘Yes, died,’ the young man retorted bitterly. ‘Your lordship 
keeps a watchful eye upon your friends, it seems !’ 

The shaft went home. The earl caught a quick breath, and 
his face fell. The words awoke a slumbering chord in his 
memory, and recalled—not, as might have been expected, old days 
of frolic and sport spent with the friend whose death was thus 
coldly flung in his face—but a scene in another world. He saw 
in fancy a rock-bound valley, inclosed by hills which rose in giant 
steps to the snowy line of the Andes; and in its depths a tiny 
hunter’s camp. He saw an Indian fishing in the brook, and near 
him a white man wandering away—a letter in his hand. Then he 
remembered a shot, an alarm, a hasty striking of the tent, and for 
many hours, even days, a rapid, dangerous march. In the excite- 
ment the letter had been forgotten, to be recalled with its tidings 
—here, and now. 

He winced, and muttered, ‘ By heavens, and I had heard it!’ 

The clergyman caught the words, and his resentment waxed 
hot. ‘My uncle’s death,’ he resumed grimly, in the tone of one 
rather making than answering an accusation, ‘occurred a year 
before the presentation was offered to me by your solicitors!’ 

‘Lord help us!’ said the peer in a helpless, bewildered tone. 
‘You are a clergyman, sir, I suppose?’ 

‘That is a fresh insult, Lord Dynmore!’ Lindo replied 
warmly. 

‘Hoity-toity!’ my lord retorted, recovering himself quickly, 
‘you are a fine man to talk of insults! And you in my living 
without a shadow of title to it! You must have had some suspicion, 
sir, some idea that all was not right.’ 

‘I think I can answer for Mr. Lindo there!’ interposed the 
curate, stepping forward for the first time. His face was deeply 
flushed, and he spoke hurriedly, without looking up; perhaps, 
because all eyes were on him. ‘When Mr. Lindo came here, I 
expected, for certain reasons, an older man. I heard by chance 
from him—I think it was on the evening of his arrival—that he 
had not long lost an uncle of the same name, and it occurred to 
me then as just possible that there might have been a mistake. 
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But I particularly observed that he was perfectly free from any 
suspicion of that kind himself.’ 

‘Pooh! There is nothing in that!’ the archdeacon replied 
snappishly. 

‘On the contrary, I think there is a great deal in it!’ cried 
the earl in a voice of triumph. ‘A great deal in it. If the 
idea occurred to a stranger, is it possible that the incumbent’s 
own mind could be free from it? Is it possible, I say ?’ 

‘Is it possible,’ the rector answered viciously, a ring as of steel 
in his voice, ‘that a man who had his dear friend’s death an- 
nounced to him could forget the news in a year, and think of 
him as still alive ?’ 

The earl gasped with passion. Never before had anyone 
addressed him in that way. By a tremendous effort he refrained 
from using bad words; he even forbore, in view of the alarmed 
looks of the ladies and the archdeacon’s hasty expostulation, to 
call his opponent a villain or a scoundrel. He only stammered, 
‘You—you—are you going to give up my living?’ 

‘No,’ was the answer. 

‘You are not?’ 

‘Certainly I am not!’ the rector repeated. ‘If you had 
treated me differently, Lord Dynmore,’ he continued, speaking 
with his arms crossed and his lips set tight in contempt and de- 
fiance, ‘ my answer might have been different! Now, though the 
mistake has lain with yourself or your people, you have accused 
me of fraud! You have treated me as an impostor! You have 
dared to ask me, though I have been ministering to the people 
in this parish for months, whether I am a clergyman! You have 
insulted me grossly, and, so doing, have put it out of my power 
to resign had I been so minded! And you may be sure I shall 
not resign.’ 

He looked a very hero as he flung down his defiance. But the 
earl cared nothing for his looks. ‘ You will not?’ he stuttered. 

‘No! I acknowledge no authority whatever in you,’ was the 
answer. ‘ You are functus officio. Iam subject to the bishop, 
and to him only.’ 

‘Give me my hat,’ the peer mumbled, turning abruptly away; 
and, tugging up the collar of his coat, he began to grope about 
in a manner which at another time would have been laughable. 
‘Give me my hat, some one,’ he repeated. ‘ Let me get out before 
I swear. I am functus officio,amI? JI have never been so in- 
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sulted in my life! Never, so help me heaven! Never! Letme 
get out! Functus officio, am I!’ 

They made way for him in a kind of panic, and his murmurs 
died away in the hall, Mr. Clode with much presence of mind 
opening the door for him and letting him out. When he was 
gone, in the room he had left there was absolute silence. The 
men avoided one another’s eyes. The women, their lips parted, 
looked each at her neighbour. Mrs. Homfray, the young wife 
of an old husband, was the first to speak. ‘ Well, I never!’ she 
murmured. ‘ What an old bear!’ 

That broke the spell. The rector, who had stood gazing 
darkly, with flushed brow and compressed lips, at the hearthrug, 
roused himself. ‘I think I had better go,’ he said, his tone cold 
and ungracious. ‘You will excuse me, I am sure, Mrs. Hammond. 
Good night. Good night.’ 

The archdeacon took a step forward, with the intention of in- 
tercepting him ; but thought better of it, and stopped, seeing that 
the time was not propitious. So, save to murmur an answer to his 
general farewell, no one spoke; and Lindo left the room under the 
impression, though he himself had set the tone, that he stood alone 
among them—that he had not their sympathies. He carried 
away this feeling with him, and it added to his unhappiness, and 
to the pride with which he endured it. But at the moment he 
was scarcely aware of the impression. The blow had fallen so 
swiftly, it was so unexpected and so crushing, that he went out 
into the darkness stunned and bewildered, conscious only, as are 
men whom some sudden accident has befallen, that in a moment 
all was changed with him. 

An hour later Mrs. Hammond and her daughter alone remained. 
The last of the visitors had departed, the dinner hour was long past; 
but they still sat on, fascinated by the topic, reproducing for one 
another’s benefit the extraordinary scene they had witnessed, and 
discussing its probable consequences. ‘I am sure, absolutely sure, 
poor fellow, that he knew nothing about it, Mrs. Hammond de- 
clared for the twentieth time. 

‘So the archdeacon seemed to think, mamma,’ Laura answered. 
‘And yet he said that probably Mr. Lindo would have to go.’ 

‘Because of the miserable attacks these people have made 
upon him!’ Mrs. Hammond rejoined with indignation. <‘ But 
think of the pity of it! Think of the income! And such a 
house as it is!’ 
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‘It is a nice house,’ Laura assented, gazing thoughtfully into 
the fire, a slight access of colour in her cheeks. 

‘I think it is abominable !’ 

‘ Besides,’ Laura said, continuing her chain of reflection, 
‘there is the view from the drawing-room windows.’ 

‘Of course, it is too bad! It is really too bad! I declare I 
am quite upset, Iam so sorry for him. Lord Dynmore ought to 
be ashamed of himself!’ 

‘ Yes,’ Laura assented rather absently, ‘I quite agree with you, 
mamma. And as for the hall, with a Persian rug or two it would 
be quite as good as an extra room.’ 

‘What hall? Oh, at the rectory?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

Mrs. Hammond rose with a quick, pettish air of annoyance. 
‘Upon my word, Laura,’ she exclaimed, drawing a little shawl 
about her comfortabie shoulders, ‘you seem to think more of the 
house than of the poor fellow himself! Let us goto dinner. It 
is half-past eight, and after.’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE LAWYER AT HOME. 


Ir Mr. Clode, when he stepped forward to open the door for Lord 
Dynmore, had any thought beyond that of facilitating his departure 
— if, for instance, he anticipated having a private word with the 
peer—he was disappointed. Lord Dynmore, after what had hap- 
pened, was in no mood for conversation. As, still muttering and 
mumbling, he seized his hat from the hall table, he did indeed 
notice his companion, but it was with the red and angry glare of a 
bull about to charge. The next moment he plunged headlong 
into his brougham, and roared ‘ Home.’ 

His servants knew his ways, and the carriage bounded away into 
the darkness of the drive, as if it would reach the Park at a leap. 
But it had barely cleared Mrs. Hammond’s gates, and was still 
rattling over the stony pavement of the Top of the Town, when 
the footman heard his master lower the window and shout ‘ Stop!’ 
The horses were pulled up as suddenly as they had been started, 
and the man got down and went to thedoor. ‘ Do you know where 
Mr. Bonamy the lawyer’s offices are ?’ Lord Dynmore asked curtly. 


‘Yes, my lord.’ 
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‘Then drive there !’ 

The footman climbed to the box again. ‘ What has bitten him 
now, I wonder ?’ he grumbled to his companion as he passed on 
the order. ‘He is in a fine tantrum in there!’ 

‘Who cares?’ retorted the coachman, with a coachman’s fine 
independence. ‘If old Bonamy is in, there will be a pair of them!’ 

And Mr. Bonamy was in. In that particular Lord Dynmore had 
better luck than he perhaps deserved. Late as it was for business 
—it was after seven—the gas was still burning in the lawyer’s 
offices, illuminating the fanlight over the door and the windows 
of one of the rooms on the ground floor—the right-hand room. 
The servant jumped down and rapped, and his summons was 
answered almost immediately by Mr. Bonamy himself, who jerked 
open the door, and stood holding it ajar, with the air of a man 
interrupted in the middle of his work, and bent on sending the 
intruder off with a fleain his ear. Catching sight of the earl’s 
carriage, however, and the servant murmuring that my lord wished 
to see him on business, the lawyer stepped forward, his expression 
changing to one of surprise. 

The Dynmore business had been always transacted in London. 
In cases where a country agent became necessary the London 
solicitors had invariably employed a firmin Birmingham. Neither 
Mr. Bonamy nor the other Claversham lawyer had ever risen to 
the dignity of being concerned for Lord Dynmore, nor could Mr. 
Bonamy recall any occasion in the past on which the great man 
had crossed the threshold of his office. 

His appearance now, therefore, was almost as welcome as it 
was unexpected. Yet from some cause, perhaps the lateness of 
the hour, though that would seem to be improbable, there was a 
visible embarrassment in the lawyer’s manner as he recognised 
him ; and Mr. Bonamy only stepped aside to make way for him to 
enter upon hearing from his own lips that he desired to speak 
with him. 

Then he opened the door of the room on the left of the hall. 
‘If your lordship will take a seat here,’ he said, ‘I will be with 
you in a moment.’ 

The room was in darkness, but he struck a match and lit the 
gas, placing a chair for Lord Dynmore, who, fretting and fuming 
and more than half inclined to walk out again, said sharply that 
he had only a minute to spare. 

‘I shall not be a minute, my lord, the lawyer answered. 
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And he retired at once, closing the door behind him, and went, 
as his visitor could hear, into the opposite room. Lord Dynmore 
looked round impatiently. He had not so high an opinion of his 
own importance as have some who are not peers. But he was 
choleric and accustomed to have his own way, and he thought 
that at least this local man whom he was going to patronise might 
receive him with more respect. 

Mr. Bonamy, however, was as good as his word. In less than 
a minute he was back. Closing the door carefully behind him, he 
sat down at the table. ‘Iam entirely at your lordship’s service 
now,’ he said, bowing slightly. 

The earl laid his hat on the table. ‘ Very well,’ he answered 
abruptly. ‘I have heard that you are a sharp fellow, Mr. Bonamy, 
and a good lawyer, and that is why I have come to you—that 
and the fact that my business will not wait and I have a mind to 
punish those confounded London people who have let me into 
this mess!’ 

That it was rather impatience than anything else which had 
brought him he betrayed by getting up and striding across the 
room. Meanwhile the lawyer, golden visions of bulky settle- 
ments and interminable leases floating before his eyes, murmured 
his anxiety to be of service, and waited to hear more. 

‘It is about that confounded sneak of a rector of yours!’ my 
lord exclaimed, coming at last to a stand before the table. 

Mr. Bonamy started, his visions fading rapidly away. ‘Our 
rector?’ he replied, gazing at his client in great astonishment. 
‘Mr. Lindo, my lord?’ 

‘The man who calls himself your rector!’ the earl growled. 
‘He is no more a rector than I am, and pretty fools you were to 
be taken in by him !’ 

‘ Now that is odd!’ the lawyer answered. He spoke absently, 
his eyes resting on the peer’s face as if his thoughts had strayed 
far away. 

‘Odd or not,’ Lord Dynmore replied, stamping on the floor with 
undiminished irritation, ‘it is the fact, sir! It is the fact! And 
now if you will listen to me I will tell you what I want you to do.’ 

The lawyer bowed again, and the earl proceeded to tell his 
tale. Passing lightly over his own forgetfulness and negligence, 
he laid stress on all the facts which seemed to show that Lindo 
could not have accepted the living in good faith. He certainly 
made out a plausible case, but his animus in telling it was so 
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apparent that, when he had finished and wound up by announcing 
his firm resolve to eject the young man from his cure, Mr. Bonamy 
only shook his head with a doubtful smile. ‘You will have to 
prove guilty knowledge on his part, my lord,’ he said gravely. 

‘So I will!’ cried the earl roundly. 

Mr. Bonamy seemed inclined to shake his head again, but he 
thought better of it. ‘Well, you may be right, my lord,’ he 
answered. ‘At any rate—without going further into the matter 
at this moment, or considering what course your lordship could or 
should adopt—I think I can do one thing. I can lay some in- 
formation on this point before you at once.’ 

‘What! To show that he knew?’ cried the earl, leaning 
forward eagerly. 

‘Yes, I think so. But as to its weight 

‘What is it? Whatis it? Let me hear it!’ was the im- 
patient interruption. The earl was on his feet in a moment. 
‘Why, gadzooks, we may have him in a corner before the day is 
out, Mr. Bonamy,’ he continued. ‘True? I will be bound it is true!’ 

Mr. Bonamy looked as if he very much doubted that; but he 
offered no further opposition. Begging Lord Dynmore—who could 
not disguise his admiration, so much was he struck with this 
strange preparedness—to excuse him for a moment, he left the 
room. He returned almost immediately, however, followed by a 
man whom the earl at once recognised, and recognised with the 
utmost astonishment. ‘Why, you confounded rascal!’ he gasped, 
jumping up again, and staring with all his eyes. ‘ What are you 
doing here ?’ 

It was Felton. Yet not the same Felton whose surreptitious 
visit to the rectory had been cut short by Mr. Clode. A few 
weeks of idleness and drinking, a month or two at the Bull and 
Staff, had much changed the once sleek and respectable servant. 
Had he gone to the rectory for help now, his tale would not have 
passed muster even fora moment. His coat had come to hang 
loosely about him, and he wore no tie. His hands were dirty and 
tremulous, his eyes shifty and bloodshot. His pasty face had 
grown puffy, and was stained with blotches which it was impos- 
sible to misinterpret. He had gone down the hill fast. 

Seeing his old master before him he began to whimper ; but 
the lawyer cut him short. ‘This man, who says he was formerly 
your servant, has come to me with a strange story, Lord Dynmore,’ 


he began. 
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‘Ten to one it’sa lie!’ replied the peer, scowling darkly at the 
poor wretch. 

‘So I think likely!’ Mr. Bonamy rejoined with a cough and 
the utmost dryness. ‘However, what he says is this: that when 
he landed in England without a character he considered what he 
should do; and, remembering that he had heard you say that Mr. 
Lindo the elder, whom he knew, had been appointed to this living, 
he came down here to see what he could get out of him.’ 

‘That is likely enough!’ cried the peer scornfully. 

‘When he called at the rectory, however, he found Mr. Lindo 
the younger in possession. He had an interview with him, and 
he states that Mr. Lindo, to purchase his silence, as he supposes, 
undertook to pay him ten shillings a week until your return.’ 

‘Phew!’ my lord whistled in astonishment. 

The servant mistook his surprise for incredulity. ‘He did, 
my lord!’ he cried passionately. ‘It is heaven’s own truth I am 
telling! I can bring half a dozen witnesses to prove it.’ 

‘You can?’ 

‘I can, my lord.’ 

‘Yes, but to prove what?’ said the lawyer sharply. 

‘That he paid me ten shillings a week down to last week, my 
lord.’ 

‘That will do! That will do!’ cried the earl in great glee. 
‘Set a thief to catch a thief—that is the plan !’ 

Mr. Bonamy looked displeased. ‘ Pardon me, but are you not 
a little premature?’ he said with some sourness. 

‘Premature? How?’ 

‘ At present you have only this man’s word for what is on the 
face of it a very improbable story.’ 

‘Improbable ?’ replied the peer quickly, but with less heat. 
‘I do not see it. He says that he has witnesses to prove that this 
fellow paid him the money. If that be so, explain the payment if 
you can. And, mark you, Mr. Bonamy, the allowance stopped 
last week—on my arrival, don’t you see ?’ 

The man cried eagerly that that was so. But the earl at 
once bade him be silent for the confounded rascal he was. Mr. 
Bonamy stood rubbing his chin thoughtfully and looking on the 
floor, but said nothing; so that the great man presently lost 
patience. ‘Don’t you agree with me, sir?’ he cried irascibly. 

‘I think we had better get rid of our friend here before we 
discuss the matter, my lord,’ the lawyer answered bluntly. ‘Do 
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you hear, Felton?’ he continued, turning to the servant. ‘ You 
may go now. Come to me to-morrow morning at ten o’clock, and 
I will tell you what Lord Dynmore proposes to doin your matter.’ 

The ex-valet would have demurred to being thus set aside ; but 
the earl roaring ‘Go, you scoundrel! ’ in a voice he had been ac- 
customed to obey, and Mr. Bonamy opening the door for him, he 
submitted and went. The streets were wet and gloomy, and he 
was more sober than he had been for a week. In other words, his 
nerves were shaky, and he soon began, as he lounged homewards, to 
torment himself with doubts. Had he made the best of his story ? 
Had he been wise to go to the lawyer at all? Might it not have 
been safer to make a last appeal to the rector? Above all, would 
Mr. Clode, whose game he did not understand, hold his hand, or 
play the trump-card by disclosing that little attempt at burglary ? 
Altogether Felton was not happy, and saw before him but one 
resource—to get home as quickly as possible and get drunk. 

Meanwhile the lawyer, left alone with his client, seemed as 
much averse as before to speaking out. Lord Dynmore had again 
to take the initiative. ‘Well, it is good enough, sir, is it not?’ 
he said, frowning impatiently on his new adviser. ‘There is a 
clear case, I suppose !’ 

‘J think your lordship had better hear first,’ Mr. Bonamy an- 
swered, ‘how your late servant came to bring his story to me.’ 
And then he proceeded to explain the course which the young 
clergyman had pursued in the parish from the first, and the 
opposition and ill-will it had provoked. He told the story from 
his own point of view, but with more fairness than might have 
been expected; though naturally, when he came to the matter of 
the sheep-grazing and the writ, he took care to make his own case 
good. The earl listened and chuckled, and at last interrupted him. 

‘So you have been at him already?’ he said, grinning. ‘ He 
is no friend of yours ?’ 

‘No,’ the lawyer answered slowly. ‘I may say, indeed, that I 
have been in constant opposition to him from the time of his in- 
duction. Felton (the man who has just left us) knew that, and 
it led him to bring his tale to me this evening.’ 

‘When he could get no more money out of the parson! ’ the earl 
replied with a sneer. ‘ But, now, what isto be done, Mr. Bonamy ?’ 

Mr. Bonamy did not at once answer. Instead, he stood look- 
ing down, his face perturbed. His doubt and uneasiness, in fact, 
visibly increased as the seconds flew by, and still Lord Dynmore’s 
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gaze, bent on him at first in impatience and later in surprise, 
seemed to be striving to probe his thoughts. He looked down at 
the table and frowned as if displeased by the scrutiny. When at 
last he spoke, his voice was harsher than usual. ‘I do not think, 
my lord,’ he said, ‘ that I can answer that question.’ 

‘Do you want to take counsel’s opinion, then ?’ 

‘No, my lord,’ Mr. Bonamy answered curtly. ‘I mean some- 
thing different. I do not think, to put it plainly, that I can act 
for your lordship in this matter.’ 

‘Cannot act for me?’ the earl gasped. 

‘I am afraid not,’ Mr. Bonamy answered doggedly, a slight 
flush as of shame on his sallow cheek. ‘I have explained, my 
lord, that I have been constantly opposed to this young man, but 
my opposition has been of a public nature and—and upon prin- 
ciple. I have no doubt that he and others consider me his chief 
enemy in the place. To that I have no objection. But I am un- 
willing that he or others should think that private interest has 
had any part in my opposition, and therefore, being churchwarden, 
I would prefer, even at the risk of offending your lordship, to 
decline undertaking the business.’ 

‘But why ? Why ?’ cried the earl, between anger and astonish- 
ment. 

‘T have tried to explain,’ Mr. Bonamy rejoined with firmness. 
‘I am afraid I cannot make my reasons clearer.’ 

The earl swore softly and took up his hat. He really was at 
a loss to understand; principally because, knowing that Mr. 
Bonamy had risen from the ranks, he did not credit him with any 
fineness of feeling. He had heard only that he was a clever and 
rather sharp practitioner, and a man who might be trusted to make 
things unpleasant for the other side. He took up his hat and 
swore softly. ‘You are aware,’ he said, turning at the door and 
looking daggers at the solicitor, ‘that by taking this course you 
are throwing away a share of my work ?’ 

Mr. Bonamy, wearing a rather more gaunt and grim air than 
usual, simply bowed. 

‘You will act for the other side, I suppose ?’ my lord snarled. 

‘T shall not act professionally for anyone, my lord !’ 

‘Then you are a damned quixotic fool—that is all I have to 
say!’ was the earl’s parting shot. And, having fired it, he flung 
out of the room and in great amaze roared for his carriage. 

A man is seldom so much inclined—on the surface, at any rate 
—to impute low motives to others as when he has just done some- 
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thing which he suspects to be foolish and quixotic. When Mr. 
Bonamy, a few minutes later, entered his rarely used drawing-room, 
and discovered Jack and the two girls playing at Patience, he was 
in his most cynical mood. He stood for a moment on the hearth- 
rug, his coat-tails on his arms, and presently he said to Jack, ‘I 
am surprised to see you here.’ . 

Jack looked up. The girls looked up also. ‘I wonder you 
are not at the rectory,’ Mr. Bonamy continued ironically, ‘ advis- 
ing your friend how to keep out of gaol!’ 

‘What on earth do you mean, sir?’ Jack exclaimed, laying 
down his cards and rising from the table. He saw that the lawyer 
had some news and was anxious to tell it. 

‘I mean that he is in very considerable danger of going there!’ 
was Mr. Bonamy’s quiet answer. ‘There has been a scene at Mrs. 
Hammond's this afternoon. By this time the story should be all 
over the town. Lord Dynmore turned up there and met him— 
denounced him as an impostor, and swore he had never presented 
him to the living.’ 

For a brief moment no one spoke. Then Daintry found her 
voice. ‘My goody!’ she exclaimed, her eyes like saucers. ‘Who 
told you, father?’ 

‘Never you mind, young lady!’ Mr. Bonamy retorted with 
good-humoured sharpness. ‘It is true! What is more, I am 
informed that Lord Dynmore has evidence that Mr. Lindo has 
been paying a man, who was aware of this, a certain sum every 
week to keep his mouth shut.’ 

‘My goody!’ cried Daintry again. ‘I wonder, now, what he 
paid him! What do you think, Jack?’ And she turned to Jack 
to learn what he was doing that he did not speak. 

Poor Jack! Why did he not speak, indeed? Why did he 
stand silent, gazing hard into the fire? . Because he resented his 
friend’s coldness? Because he would not defend him? Because 
he thought him guilty? No, but because in the first moment of 
Mr. Bonamy’s disclosure he had looked into Kate’s face—his 
cousin’s face, who the moment before had been laughing over the 
cards at his side—and with the keen insight, the painful sympathy 
which love imparts, he had read in it her secret. Poor Kate! No 
one else had seen her face fall or discovered her sudden embarrass- 
ment. A few seconds later she had regained her ordinary calm 
composure, even the blood had gone back to herheart. But Jack 
had seen and read aright. He knew, and she knew that he knew. 
When at last—but not before Mr. Bonamy’s attention had been 
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drawn to his silence—he turned and spoke, she avoided his eyes. 
‘That is rather a wild tale, sir, is it not?’ he said with an effort, 
and a pale smile. 

If Mr. Bonamy had not been a man of great shrewdness, he 
would have been tempted to think that Jack had been in the 
secret all the time. As it was, he only answered, ‘I have reason 
to think that there is something in it, wild as it sounds. At any 
rate, the man in question has himself told the story to Lord 
Dynmore.’ 

‘The pensioner ?’ 

‘ Precisely.’ 

‘Well, I should like toask him a few questions,’ Jack answered 
drearily. But for the chill feeling at his heart, but forthe know- 
ledge he had just gained, he would have treated the matter very 
differently. He would have thought of his friend only—of his feel- 
ings, his possible misery. He would not have condescended in 
this first moment to the evidence. But now he could not feel for 
his friend. He could not even pity him. He needed all his pity 
for himself. 

‘I do not answer for the story,’ Mr. Bonamy continued, little 
guessing, shrewd as he was, what was happeninground him. ‘But 
there is no doubt of one thing—that Mr. Lindo was appointed in 
error, whether he was aware of the mistake or not. I do not 
know,’ the lawyer added thoughtfully, ‘that I shall pity him 
greatly. He has been very mischievous here. And he has held 
his head very high.’ 

‘He is the more likely to suffer now,’ Jack answered almost 
cynically. 

‘Possibly,’ the lawyer replied. Then he added, ‘ Daintry, fetch 
me my slippers, there is a good girl. Or, stay. Getme a candle 
and take them to my room.’ 

He went out after her, leaving the cousins alone. Neither 
spoke. Jack stood near the corner of the mantelshelf, gazing 
rigidly, almost sullenly, into the fire. What was Lindo to him? 
Why should he be sorry for him? A far worse thing had befallen 
himself. He tried to harden his heart, and to resolve that nothing 
of his suffering should be visible even to her. 

But he had scarcely formed the resolution when his eyes 
wandered, despite his will, to the pale set face on the other side 
of the hearth. Suddenly he sprang forward and, almost kneeling, 
took her hand in both his own. ‘ Kate,’ he whispered, ‘is it so? 
Is there no hope for me, then ?’ 
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She, too, had been looking into the fire. She could feel for him 
now. She no longer thought his attentions ‘nonsense’ as at the 
station a while back. But she could not speak. She could only 
shake her head, the tears in her eyes. 

Jack waited a moment. Then he laid down the hand and 
rose and went back to the fire, and stood looking into it sorrow- 
fully ; but his thoughts were no longer wholly of himself. He 
was a typical gentleman, though he was neither six feet high 
noran Adonis. He had scarcely felt the weight of the blow which 
had fallen on himself, before he began to think what he could do 
to help her. Presently he put his thought into words. ‘ Kate,’ 
he said, looking up, and speaking in a voice scarcely above a 
whisper, ‘can I do anything?’ 

She made no attempt to deny the inference he had drawn. She 
seemed content, indeed, that he should possess her secret, though 
the knowledge of it by another would have covered her with shame. 
But at the sound of his question she only shook her head with a 
sorrowful smile. 

It was all dark to him. He knew nothing of the past—only 
that the faint suspicion he had felt at the bazaar was justified, and 
that Kate had given away her heart. He did not dare to ask 
whether there was any understanding between her and his friend ; 
and, not knowing that, what could he do? Nothing, it seemed to 
him at first. Then a truly noble thought came into his head. ‘I 
am afraid,’ he said slowly, looking at his watch, ‘that Lindo is 
in trouble. I think I will go to him. It is not ten o’clock.’ 

He tried not to look at her as he spoke, but all the same he 
saw the crimson tide rise slowly over cheek and brow—over the 
face which his prayer had left so pure and pale. Her lip trembled 
and she rose hurriedly, muttering something inaudible. Poor Jack ! 

For a moment self got the upper hand again, and he stood 
still, frowning. Then he said gallantly, ‘Yes, I think I will go. 
Will you let my uncle know in case I should be late ?’ 

He did not look at her again, but hurried out of the room. It 
was a stiff, formal room, we know—a set, comfortless, middle-class 
room, which had given the rector quite a shock on his first intro- 
duction to it. But if it had united all the grace of the halls of 
Abencerrages to the stately comfort of a sixteenth-century dining- 
hall it would have been no more than worthy of the man who 
quitted it. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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One warm bright day I was strolling up the banks of a little 
oued, or stream, about a hundred miles from Algiers, and, looking 
on along my path, saw a great line of brush-fire and smoke across 
the narrow neck of the valley a few miles ahead. That line of 
smoke marked the spot where an effort was being made to check 
the Great Invasion (the locust inroad into North Africa this year 
deserves to be spelt with a capital letter, extending, as it does, from 
Egypt to Morocco). The dense hordes of Acridians which had 
crossed the frontiers of their territory, the Sahara, leaving their 
fastnesses for their annual summer ‘ outing’ in the North, had now 
thrown forward their advanced-guard so far as this fruitful valley, 
and, if the effort to check them should be wnsuccessful, the banks 
of the stream would be both the cradle and the grave of many of 
their race. 

Now, in their case, the word ‘cradle’ is synonymous with 
‘famine,’ and ‘ grave’ spells ‘ pestilence.’ This reflection, however, 
I did not make at that time, for my attention was suddenly drawn 
to a flock of little birds, not bigger than wrens, that was passing 
steadily over a long low hillock on my left, heavily clothed in 
dark furze, and round the corner of which, as round a headland, 
entry was gained into another large valley that ran up north 
towards the sea (an offshoot from the valley in which I myself was 
walking). These little birds were of light yellow and grey, and I 
had not readily distinguished them in that bright sandy landscape 
till I noticed them passing over the dark clump of furze into the 
side valley. Now, looking upward with quickened attention, I 
saw them passing also overhead (but the entire stream of them 
set steadily into the other valley), and in an instant the knowledge 
flashed upon me that these little birds were the locusts, 

They were the advanced-guard of the ‘flight’ that was wing- 
ing its way up through the great line of smoke, as unconcernedly 
as though that futile effort to stay them had never been attempted. 
The smoke was, as I afterwards found by sad experience, villanous 
enough to choke an ostrich—an ingenious evolution from sulphur 
and other devilish ingredients; but the only effect it had upon 
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the locusts was that considerable numbers of them sat down in 
the grass to cough before resuming their road. 

As I advanced, the oncoming swarm grew more dense, till the 
air was filled with the beating of their wings. At first, hat in 
hand, I had vainly chased one after another of them, attempting 
a capture ; afterwards, finding my efforts fruitless, I had tied my 
handkerchief on to the end of my walking-stick butterfly-net- 
wise, but with no greater success, for the Acridians were too light 
of wing and too wide-awake to allow themselves to be caught, and 
warily gave me a wide berth. But now they had no longer room 
for free play. Filling the valley from side to side, and occupying 
the air from the ground to a height (so nearly as I could judge) 
of about two hundred yards, they flew against me till I was glad 
to cover my face with my arms, leaving the rest of me to be 
harmlessly cannonaded by their bodies. Looking downwards from 
under my coat-sleeve shield, I generally saw six or eight locusts 
upon my waistcoat. They would turn themselves about, so soon 
as they settled, like a grasshopper on a blade of grass, and then, 
hop! away went two or three, whose places were immediately 
filled by new-comers. 

I left the path and made my way up the hillside, till I was 
free from the dense stream of them along the bottom of the 
valley, and then sat down to look at about a dozen that I had 
now captured and caged in my handkerchief. They were the 
dreaded yellow and grey (the colour showing the sex) pilgrims. 
Their bodies, on an average, were as large as my little finger; 
their closed wings projected about half an inch beyond their tails, 
and were of much the same shape and texture as those of our 
English dragon-fly, two on either side, and in flight they had 
been moved somewhat like those of a butterfly, but with a faster 
motion. 

As I opened the neck of the handkerchief slightly to catch a 
glimpse of my captives, hop! out came one, and away; he nearly 
carried my right eye with him, and as to a lock of my hair, I re- 
main a little uncertain. The next fellow tried to creep out, and, 
tightening the circle of my thumb and forefinger around the 
passage as he came out, I took him with the other hand by his 
back and wings, and held him up for a closer inspection. He 
stared at me with great beady optics, with a sort of half-stupid, 
half-cunning grin on his sardonic, ape-like face, but said nothing, 
and moved neither hand nor hopper; presently, however, he rolled 
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his head a little on his shoulders, and drew a webbed sort of film 
over one eye in an unholy leer. I turned him in again among 
his friends, took him home with me, put him in a cardboard box 
with a glass lid, and for several days thereafter he and his comrades 
disturbed my meditations by an obstinate bombardment of the 
sides and roof of their prison. This bombardment they performed 
with their heads; from the floor of their box (which was about a 
foot cube) they ‘lit out’ with the utmost determination, and must 
have made their heads ache finely. There is a little passage 
anent the pressure of gases in Clerk Maxwell’s text-book on 
heat which I never properly understood till I had those locusts ; 
but for obstinacy of bombardment against the envelope, I would 
almost back my friends against the gas molecules. They ate 
nothing during those days, though I tempted their appetite with 
the most dainty meats, and at length, another ‘ flight’ chancing 
to pass that way, I took my captives out and turned them loose 
among their fellows. With a hop! they were a yard in the air, 
then, spreading their wings, and presently gathering up their long 
legs under their bodies, away they went, and never stopped to 
return me so much as a vote of thanks for my hospitality. 

The flight of which they originally formed members had a 
front of about three miles (regulated by the width of the valley). 
They travelled fairly fast: sprinting my best along the level path 
for a hundred yards in the direction of their passage, I must 
confess to having been outpaced by them. The main body was 
nearly five hours in passing a given point. Almost the greater 
number of them flew at a considerable height in the air, but did 
not perceptibly darken the sky. That night, in the little country 
auberge where I stayed, two team-drivers, one a Spaniard, the 
other a Sicilian, were comparing notes: one said, that in the midst 
of the swarm he could not see the sun; the other, that he could 
not drive his team against them, as the horses refused to face 
them (which was probably true), and that they were three inches 
deep on the road (which probably wasn’t). 

At about four o’clock the locusts pitched down for the night, 
finding a lodging on the hot, hot ground, in vineyards, cornfields, 
and a wood or two. The frantic proprietors did all in their power 
to prevent such a calamity; but one cannot fight a snowstorm, 
nor a flight of locusts either. In the vineyards the Acridians were 
everywhere; in the cornfields they perched, head upwards, one 
above the other, four or five on each stalk; in the woods they 
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massed themselves upon the tree-trunks, facing the declining sun. 
Thus do they delight to take an afternoon nap after the fatigues 
of their day’s journey, sunning themselves to the last moment, as 
evening draws on. Especially do they love to find sandy banks, or 
a good dry road, facing the sunset-—and so they rest, motionless, 
for the night. 

Next morning they ought to have got up, and, after a hasty 
toilet and breakfast, they ought to have winged their way onward 
again northwards: they generally start so soon as the sun has 
dried the air and their wings. But, to the exasperation of the 
proprietors of the land, they stayed two days, mating and egg- 
laying, before moving. In this interim many of them died, 
or were put to death: and here we are arrived at a few of the 
graves. 

Before this present year most people believed that after 
mating and egg-laying the locusts would die a natural death. It 
isn’t true! No doubt vast quantities do die; but these are hardly 
an appreciable fraction of the whole number. 

So, after two days, on went the survivors; they had eaten 
nothing! This is on the principle of the cabbage-butterfly, who 
leaves her eggs exactly where the young caterpillar can find 
plenty of food so soon as he is born. The locusts had left the 
vineyards and the cornfields for their sons and daughters, the 
eriquets, to make a meal of so soon as they should be hatched. 
For here we are arrived at the cradles. The female locusts had 
laid their eggs an inch or so underground, and in from ten to 
twenty-five days’ time, according to the heat and character of the 
soil, the éclosion—the hatching—would occur. And what were 
the exasperated proprietors to do meanwhile ? 

Nothing; or something quite close to it. You cannot dig 
with anything bigger than a pointed stick in a cornfield, and the 
little clusters of eggs, at varying depths, are not easily found and 
brought to the surface in that light, sandy soil. Nor can you, 
even if you tried (which many proprietors courageously do), pursue 
your task over many thousand acres of ground. But you can be 
steadily preparing for the éclosion and for a wholesale massacre of 
the criquets before they grow up to be sawterelles—that is, winged 
locusts. And prepare accordingly the exasperated proprietors do. 

So, at last, the éclosion took place, and the cornfields be- 
came the cradle of a new race—the criquets. Now began a 
battle, grim and savage, of exasperated proprietors and their 
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helpers against sheer multitudes of foes that fight not, but spend 
their time eating. These criquets have the most voracious 
appetites, young and healthy. And they have to grow to the size 
of one’s little finger in a few days—an expansion which itself 
must represent a vast consumption of food; so they set to work 
with a will, and spared nothing. For many days they were still 
unable to fly, but could only crawl; and this they did, in great 
hordes, with relentless persistency, taking, as men aver, from 
their earliest infancy the road which their parents had already 
travelled, seeking the desert and the south, to winter there, even 
as their fathers and their mothers came up aiming for the seaside 
and salt-water bathing during the hot summer months (as so 
many other fathers and mothers do). 

These wretched parents will even, perhaps, have tried a trip 
out to sea—no doubt with a disastrous result; for though some 
locusts, taking the Narrows, have reached Gibraltar, and others 
are even said to have arrived, across the full breadth of the 
Mediterranean, in France, yet as a rule they have to descend 
towards evening in the beautifully blue and clear waters of the 
sea, which, nevertheless, are wet, and put an end to their existence 
by asphyxia. Such a flight have I passed through, many miles 
from shore: they lay, covering the water absolutely from view, 
over an area of several acres; a patch of yellow and grey upon the 
blue of the sea—a small enough patch in comparison with the 
vast surface around us, but we were a quarter of an hour sailing 
through it. What aged locust, leader of the herd, was responsible 
for that mad trip and for the death of himself and his countless 
followers? And I wonder if, like the comrades of the Ancient 
Mariner, they turned their eyes upon him in death and cursed 
him as they passed ? 

But to return to the criquets. The youngsters, having cleared 
off all the food in the vicinity of their birthplace, set out to 
travel—towards the south, as it is believed. They grew very fast, 
they gorged themselves with food; but they were also sufficiently 
active. And need enough they had of all their powers, whether of 
rapid growth or of rapidity of movement, for every man’s hand 
was against them. Exasperated proprietors, regiments of soldiers, 
Kabyle clansmen from the mountains, Arabs from their camp- 
ments, Riffians, Moors, Jews, Turks, infidels and heretics, man 
and woman, house-dog, village-dog, cur, and child, set upon them 
to destroy them. Great trenches, miles in length, were cut in 
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front of their line of march for them to fall into, and the seething 
masses in these pits were destroyed with lime, or by other whole- 
sale methods. Where the ground was level and open, iron rollers 
passed up and down in the midst of the swarm; cypriots were 
constructed to check them; miles of zinc, of wood, or canvas 
stretched vertically, which they could not pass over. 

And the same thing was going on, all over the country. It 
was not uncommon to read, in the local papers, statements such 
as the following : 

‘Fifteen hundred men are employed in the chantiers at 
Polnik in combating yesterday’s éclosion there. The work of 
destruction is progressing rapidly. If the Government would send 
two more regiments of soldiers, the work would be completed 
in time to allow of the éclosion at Bab-el-Noun being taken 
thoroughly in hand, so soon as it shall occur. The whole district 
will then be freed from the invasion.’ 

Or again: 

‘The Prefect has gone to bed for a week; he is quite worn 
out. The situation is desperate. Our brave colonists and the 
natives, however, maintain the fight courageously.’ 

‘M. K. de H , the learned savant and entomologist, having 
gone out to make a study of an advancing swarm of Acridians, was 
set upon by them and eaten. The population is consternée.’ 

But this last paragraph turned out to be a canard, a most un- 
blushing lie, for M. K. de H was at home, all right, in his 
own house, ‘ aussi riant, aussi rose, aussi potelé que jamais.’ But 
one of the local papers, thinking that he had no right to be at 
home in his own house, comfortably, when he had been expressly 
sent by Government to study the Locust Question, suddenly 
launched that thunderbolt at him out of a clear sky. 

So, with the whole population against ‘them, destroying them 
as quickly as possible, the luckless criquets ate as hard as they 
could, crawled as fast as they could, grew as fast as they could, 
until the survivors of them, having arrived at the sauterelle age, 
took to themselves wings and departed in all haste. In the 
meantime, as every man’s hand had been against them from the 
outset, it may seem strange that they were not utterly destroyed. 
To take the department of Algeria for instance: all the expe- 
rience of the millions of indigenes, Arabs, Moors, Kabylians; all 
the wealth, energy, educated and intelligent direction of means to 
an end on the part of the French colonists; all the power of the 
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military forces of the territory—many thousands of drilled soldiers ; 
all the exertions of the prefects and of the Governor-General, who 
went to Paris to interview the Home Government, and to raise a 
grant from the State of a million and a half of francs, to combat 
the scourge—has all this not availed to destroy the enemies, count- 
less though they may have been ? 

Not at all. Let us leave particular locusts and their cradles 
and graves, and look at the question generally. Fighting their 
descent, at any particular point where they were about to settle, 
has been as unavailing (I have already said it) as though one were 
to fight a snowstorm. The locusts must settle—and settle they do 
—and lay their eggs, and thereafter depart again, or die a natural 
death. As for the criquets, it has been estimated from two 
sources independently, that the number of locusts which in one 
week, at the township of Palestro, halted, laid their eggs, and 
moved on again, was siaty milliards! These stupendous figures 
convey to us no precise meaning, yet may be taken as an approxi- 
mation to the truth on the part of fairly expert men. Now, the 
locust lays on the average, underground, about ninety-six eggs, 
and from these eggs in some few days’ time are evolved the criquets 
—to every egg a criquet. Courageouslyas the natives of the district 
may fight, and as they do fight, the task of exterminating such 
countless hordes is too gigantic to be undertaken with the prospect 
of entire success, Thus, at last, the swuterelles are evolved from the 
survivors of the criquets, and seek (and find) safety in winged 
flight. That they may find those wings as speedily as may be, 
and that they may betake themselves with all haste to their home, 
the desert, is no doubt the prayer of the very men who are ex- 
terminating them. It is to be presumed that these fugitives, in 
their flight from the land which their parents invaded only a few 
months earlier in such dense and well-ordered hordes, show signs 
of demoralisation and of rout, and though they may be as 
numerous as were their fathers, that they struggle back in small 
bands across the frontier, like Napoleon’s great army of 1812 from 
Russia, with the fixed intention never to return to a Jand whence 
they have escaped with so much difficulty. 

But the French colonists of the northern coast, from Tunis to 
Oran, do not believe this. They are too vain (I am afraid) to be- 
lieve it, too proud of France and the improvements she has made 
since she occupied the land. They say: ‘In old times, if the 
locusts came this way, they found nothing particular to eat— 
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nothing more than they could find in whatever other direction 
they had chosen to wing their flight. But now it is different: 
see, regard our great vineyards, our vast and fruitful farms and 
orchards, our groves of orange-trees, and our well-kept market- 
gardens. All these things we, in these last few years, have pro- 
duced, and still are producing year by year. So it is becoming 
an hereditary instinct among the locusts to “go North to the 
fruitful land.” The attempted extermination of the invaders will 
hardly check them ; for still there will be survivors who have re- 
turned home (and who, perhaps, are not aware of the imminence 
of the peril they have escaped) who will spread abroad, or hand 
down to their offspring, the memory of the land flowing with milk 
and honey—cabbages and lettuce—that lies to the North. Thus 
year by year shall we encounter fresh invasions of a foe, whom we 
cannot pursue, and attack in turn beyond our frontiers, in the 
fastnesses of the Great Desert.’ 

This belief of theirs—that they have transformed the North of 
Africa into a land so pleasant to dwell in that it has not escaped 
the notice even of the locusts, is certainly Gallic, and is scarcely 
true. For, whatever the future may have in store, it is certain 
that one must go back a quarter of a century to find a parallel to 
the present invasion. In 1867 the rich plain of the Metidjah was 
ravaged by such incredible swarms of Acridians, that everything 
was eaten in the district—in the way of plant-life, we mean. Asa 
consequence, followed famine. And with the famine came also a 
pestilence; for the streams, the wells, and watercourses, were 
choked with decaying masses of drowned locusts, till the pleasant 
brooks of the country were transformed into loathsome trenches of 
death-bringing pollution, and the land was smitten yet again 
with the most deadly plague of all. 

It is to be hoped that this year the two disastrous consequences 
—famine and pestilence—may be avoided. Already, people talk 
confusedly about the one, though it should at least be not wide- 
spread. But as regards the other, the local authorities in most 
places have endeavoured to avoid it, by posting notices requiring 
house-oceupiers and landowners generally to seal hermetically 
their wells and other sources of water-supply, so as to prevent 
the entrance of the Acridians. But it is, of course, impracticable to 
deal with the streams; and, unluckily, the locusts show a great 
predilection for them, and especially for such streams as the Isser 
or the Sobaon. In the first place, the vegetation growing along 
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their banks and in their valleys is richer and more succulent than 
elsewhere ; also, these same valleys present natural and easy passes 
through a very mountainous country—and locusts like to keep to 
the lower, more sunny, more fruitful regions; and last, but not 
least, these oueds are torrents in the winter, though very shallow 
and very wide, but, in the summer, dwindle to a thin rivulet in 
the middle of broad sands—and it is precisely these tracts of dry, 
easily moved sand, that the female locusts frequent, in order to 
worm the holes wherein they deposit their eggs. Also, one may 
note that the sandy, cliff-like banks which bound the broad bed of 
the stream, are just the spots beloved by locusts for their late 
afternoon doze in the sunshine. Thus it happens, that many 
streams are polluted by the presence of the bodies of luckless 
sauterelles that have found a watery grave, whether their death 
has been due to drowning, or merely to natural causes. It is, 
however, to be hoped that the disasters of 1867 will have urged all 
people concerned, to such measures of precaution, that the water- 
supplies, upon which they depend for drinking purposes, will be 
kept pure and untainted. 

In saying that, when the corpse of a sauterelle is found in the 
water, his decease may be imputed to drowning, or to natural 
causes, I incline to take the latter view, save where the water 
under discussion is the sea, or a tank, or a well. In these three 
cases, if a locust drops in, his death is practically inevitable. But 
from ordinary open water he can escape by swimming. He is 
very tenacious of life—a beast as hard to kill, I had almost been 
going to say, as an English stag-beetle. But I do not think I 
will go that length, remembering, as I do, my earliest years of 
entomological research, and my first attempt upon the life of one 
of those same stag-beetles: and how I put him in a tumbler 
brimful of water for a week, with a plate on top to ‘ keep his head 
under.’ Nevertheless, I really believe a locust would run a stag- 
beetle fairly close in a trial of their respective capabilities of hold- 
ing on to life under circumstances which, to say the best of them, 
are certainly not calculated to offer much inducement for such an 
exhibition of tenacity. 

I have seen a locust pitch down, by mischance, in a pond 
whereof one edge (the nearer) was lined with cement, whilst the 
other was shelving earth. My friend the locust, though he swam 
with his mouth under water (he was very much ‘down by the 
head’), with two or three powerful strokes of his hoppers oared 
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himself to the concrete; but he could not climb it. Whereupon 
he turned himself about, with his two great eyes just above 
water, but rather more goggly than usual, and, catching sight of 
the farther shore, some few yards distant, set manfully out to 
kick himself across. He arrived safely, and, crawling out, halted 
with the greatest unconcern beneath the splashing of a pretty 
little Moorish fountain. I watched him taking his shower-bath 
for a quarter of an hour, but as he did not seem inclined to move, 
I went myself, and left him. It is the custom of the dwellers in 
those parts to go and stand under a shower-bath, after taking a 
swim in the sea, and perhaps, being an observant locust, he had 
noticed that fact for himself, and desired to assimilate himself to 
the manner of the country. Anyhow, it cannot be denied that the 
average locust is a wary, well-educated, intelligent beast, endued, 
moreover, with a sort of low and malicious cunning, which prompts 
him to do all the mischief he can. If there is one particular 
cabbage in a little garden which the proprietor is really proud of, 
that cabbage the locusts will certainly attack. And if a well 
should by any mischance be left uncovered, I have noticed that 
they will go and fall into it in multitudes, merely (for I can 
imagine no other reason for such open suicide) that their dead 
bodies may poison the drinking-supply of the owner of the well. 

These wanton acts will the average locust perform, whether 
he be a yellow pilgrim or a grey one, or as dusky as a Moor. 
There is only one member of the family for whom I do not feel 
an aversion (bred entirely by their malice and unholy cunning), 
and that is the garden-locust, a big, good-humoured, lazy, over- 
grown specimen as big as the middle finger of my hand, who is 
not given to voyaging overmuch, and for whom I have imbibed a 
sort of good-natured contempt. 
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‘O THOU invisible Spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to be 
known by, let us call thee Devil!’ This melancholy sentiment 
was, as everybody knows, uttered by one Michael Cassio after his 
drinking bout, and probably a good many other people have said 
much the same thing upon other next mornings. In these days, 
when every phrase of Shakespeare is treated as though it were 
part of a State paper, it becomes interesting to inquire what the 
wine could have been that had such a potent effect. Speaking 
of Desdemona, Iago says that ‘the wine she drinks is made of 
grapes,’ and if this applies to Cassio’s ‘ potations pottle deep ’ the 
range of inquiry is limited. Our ancestors loved full-bodied port 
and fiery sherry, but it cannot be said that these wines are only 
made of grapes. Of claret a man may imbibe bottle after bottle, 
and still, according to the old farmer, ‘get no forrarder.’ On the 
whole the probability is that Shakespeare, if indeed he thought 
anything about the matter, must have had in his mind the 
product of the vineyards of the Cyprus Commandery, which is 
undoubtedly one of the strongest natural wines of Europe. Of 
course the most appropriate drink of all would have been that 
champagne which, according to Curran, ‘ gives a runaway rap at a 
man’s head.’ But this notion must be dismissed at once, for the 
very sufficient reason that, in Shakespeare’s time, champagne had 
not been heard of. Its consumption has now become so general, 
and it is to such a large extent elbowing out port and sherry, that 
we are apt to forget that the manufacture of sparkling wine is 
really quite a modern invention. It is true that Virgil says 
that 


Ille impiger hausit 
Spumantem pateram ; 


but it is probable either that the mention of the ‘ foaming’ bowl 
was merely due to poetic licence, or that the foam was the result 
of incomplete fermentation. It is perfectly clear that even a couple 
of hundred years ago effervescing drinks were almost unknown. 
According to Fuller, a happy accident once revealed to Dr. Newell, 
Dean of St. Paul’s and Master of Westminster School in Queen 
Mary’s reign, the charms of bottled beer. The Dean was a famous 
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angler, and having stored his luncheon in a safe place on the river 
bank, ‘found, when he looked for it, no bottle, but a gun—such 
the sound at the opening thereof—and this’ (adds Fuller) ‘is be- 
lieved (casualty is mother of more invention than industry) the 
origin of bottled ale in England.’ But there was nobody to apply 
the very reverend divine’s discovery to the juice of the grape till 
at least a hundred and fifty years later. 

It was not till the beginning of the eighteenth century that 
sparkling champagne became an article of commerce; but it 
acquired popularity with great rapidity, and its strength-giving 
properties were so highly esteemed that a horse, which was backed 
for fabulous sums to go from Versailles to the Hotel des Invalides 
within an hour, was fed exclusively on champagne and biscuits for 
some days before the event. George the Second of England and 
Frederick the Great of Prussia both contributed to bring it into 
fashion, and the poet Marmontel celebrated its charms in baccha- 
nalian lines. Arthur Young, the traveller, recommended it as a 
certain cure for the gout, but unfortunately his opinion is scarcely 
shared by the faculty nowadays. Talleyrand called it the ‘ vin 
civilisateur par excellence,’ but it was only towards the end of last 
century that the ‘vin mousseux’ became at all generally known 
in England. According to Lockhart, it was Sir Walter Scott’s 
favourite drink ; and Byron celebrates 


Champagne with foaming whirls 
As white as Cleopatra’s pearls. 


But it is within the last twenty or thirty years that the consump- 
tion of sparkling champagne in this country has increased by 
‘leaps and bounds,’ and it is scarcely likely that the extra duty of 
fivepence a bottle, which Mr. Goschen has imposed upon the dearer 
kinds, will have any marked effect in checking importation. It is 
true that a good deal of wine masquerades under that name without 
having any right toit. As for the so-called champagne of Neu- 
chatel, we might as well talk of the Burton beer of Dublin, or the 
Devonshire cider of Norfolk. The Hungarians, too, grow their own 
‘champagne ;’ and at Budapest I once heard it offered to a cele- 
brated French /ittérateur with a request for his opinion on it. He 
was anxious to be polite to our host, and answered diplomatically : 
‘Monsieur, je n’ai jamais gouté de pareil vin dans la France,’ 
which really sounded quite like a compliment. But, as a matter 
of fact, no other district has ever successfully rivalled the vine- 
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yards on the low hills through which the Marne flows placidly ; 
and the visitor to Reims has an opportunity of seeing the entire 
process of the manufacture at its headquarters. 

Despite its Roman antiquities, its ancient cathedral, its weather- 
beaten fortifications, and its quaint architecture, Reims has the air 
of a bustling manufacturing town rather than of a solemn and 
sleepy episcopal city. It has its historical traditions in plenty, 
from the days when St. Louis of France was crowned there to that 
time of humiliation, when it was occupied by the Crown Prince 
and his Germans in the campaign of 1870-71. But its main in- 
terest has always centred in its wines. There is still in the 
cathedral a bas-relief representing St. Remy, its pious founder, 
making the sign of the Cross over an empty cask which, according 
to the story, was forthwith filled with choice liquor; and the excel- 
lence of its wines is reputed to have led toits selection, as early as 
the twelfth century, as a place for holding ecclesiastical councils, 
with the pope at their head. ‘Bibere papaliter,’ indeed, seems to 
have been the old equivalent for ‘ as drunk as a lord,’ though it is 
to be hoped that both phrases were simply malicious, and do not 
represent the real repute of either pope or peer. 

Over and over again, in the Middle Ages, Reims was besieged 
and sacked by different armies, and it is not impossible that the 
loot to be gained in the way of wine had something to do with its 
being selected for attack. Inthe sixteenth century the vineyards 
seem to have been terribly ravaged by some predecessor of the 
modern phylloxera, and the inhabitants made formal complaints to 
the Chapter, setting forth that the ‘ bruches’ or ‘ éruches’ had for 
many years destroyed the grapes, and begging that these ‘animals 
or insects’ might be warned, and that the Church might force 
them to retire from the territory. Accordingly due notice was 
given to ‘the said animals or insects’ to retire from the vines 
within six days, and nevermore to cause any damage in the diocese 
of Troyes, and it was expressly stated that if after such six days 
they should not have fully obeyed such commands, anathema or 
malediction should be pronounced against them. 

Whether this priestly ban was as effectual as modern chemicals 
we are not informed, but it was probably cheaper. 

At the present time there are scarcely any vineyards within five 
miles of Reims, but in the Middle Ages it seems to have been sur- 
rounded by what were considered the best growths in the neigh- 
bourhood, and though Epernay is now in the heart of the wine- 
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producing district, and Reims is only on its outskirts, the latter is 
the chief centre of the wine trade. 

The city is honeycombed with cellars. There must be at least 
a score of manufacturers of champagne within its walls, and each 
of them conducts the chief part of his business underground. 
Among the larger establishments are those of Clicquot, Roederer, 
Heidsieck, Pommery, and Irroy, whilst Moet and Chandon, Pol 
Roger, and Perrier Jouet have their headquarters at Epernay. 

Other famous firms, like those of Giesler and the Duc de 
Montebello, are at Ay or Avize, and besides those enumerated, 
there are various brands of champagne which enjoy popularity. 
As to their comparative merits I have nothing to say, nor have I 
made particular investigations as to the special mode of manufac- 
ture adopted by different firms. But I have taken one of the 
largest, if not the largest of all, as a sample; and as the result of 
my visit I have gleaned some particulars of the various processes 
which the wine goes through in its successive stages between the 
vineyard and the consumers. 

The establishment of Messrs. X. occupies a commanding posi- 
tion on the one hill that rises from the flat plain by which Reims 
is surrounded. It is an enormous place. You enter an immense 
hall, which cannot be far short of two hundred feet in length, and 
the temperature of which is carefully regulated by various devices 
so as to keep it uniform. Most conspicuous is its gigantic tun, 
capable of holding 120 hogsheads of wine, and round this are 
some thousands of casks, tier above tier, containing the wine as it 
comes from the vineyard. Messrs. X. are themselves large vine- 
growers, but they are unable to produce sufficient grapes for their 
own manufacture, and they have buyers who scour the country 
during the vintage in order to obtain the choicest fruit. Like the 
other principal makers, they have their own wine-presses in the 
neighbourhood of the vineyards; and the greatest care has to be 
exercised in order, on the one hand, that no grapes which are 
small and sour, and on the other, none which are over-ripe and 
rotten, shall enter the press. It is really toa large extent the care 
exercised in this particular that makes the main difference between 
good champagne and bad. ‘The accidental entry of a few tainted 
or sour grapes may spoil a large batch of must, and the prime cost 
of the selected grapes used by the best manufacturers is often more 
than twice that of those employed for making cheap champagne. 

It of course varies enormously in different years, the highest 
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prices recorded being those of 1880, when the produce of parti- 
cular vineyards fetched over 30 francs a gallon, or at the rate of 
about 4s. a bottle for what may be called raw material. After 
being pressed out, the grape-juice is allowed to run into large 
tanks, where it deposits its lees in the course of a dayor two. It 
is then drawn off into new casks, in which it remains from the 
time of the vintage till about Christmas, when it is brought to the 
hall above referred to, and begins the process of fermentation. 
After this is completed, it is ready for mixing. The composition 
of the blend differs with various manufacturers. As a rule, the 
juice of white grapes is mixed with that of black in a proportion 
of one to three, and some firms havea special liking for combining 
the growths of particular vineyards with each other. This point 
being settled, the contents of the cask are poured into a colossal 
vat in which the blending takes place, and the wine is afterwards 
again placed in barrels in order to undergo the process of fining. 
All these stages occupy six or seven months, and it is ordinarily 
not till May that the bottling begins. 

The quality of the bottles is an important matter. Unless 
their strength is very considerable there is sure to be terrible 
waste by breakage. Their price is a sensible item in the manu- 
facturer’s budget, and, curiously enough, it is found that cham- 
pagne bottles cannot be used a second time, as the pressure to 
which they are subjected seems, in some unexplained fashion, to 
strain the glass so as to make it unsafe for future use. Indeed, 
it is stated that a thrifty manufacturer who once made the experi- 
ment of putting new wine in old bottles, to the number of 3,000, 
speedily found his cellars filled with broken glass and flooded with 
wine, less than a score of bottles out of the whole remaining 
intact. Sometimes a solution of cane-sugar is added before the 
wine is bottled, but this depends on the character of the particular 
vintage. The grape-juice of 1874, for example, was naturally, in 
point of sweetness, about equivalent to that of an average year 
plus three per cent. of sugar, and in that case, and indeed when- 
ever the grapes are not distinctly deficient in saccharine consti- 
tuents, and therefore in effervescence, no sugar would be added 
until a later stage. After being bottled, the wine is at once 
corked, the corks are secured with an ingenious contrivance which 
dispenses with wires, and the bottles are usually kept in the ware- 
houses above ground, at.a temperature warm enough to encourage 
effervescence, unless indeed the wine contains sufficient carbonic 
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acid gas to make it possible to dispense with this stage. Then 
they are sent down to the cellars, are stacked in a horizontal posi- 
tion, and are left to mature for a period varying from eight or ten 
months to three or even four years. The loss from breakage, 
though much less than it used to be, is still very serious. . The 
average proportion of burst bottlesis about seven per cent., but in 
particular years, and in particular cellars, it is sometimes as little 
as two or three per cent., while on the other hand there is occa- 
sionally, for no obvious reason, a regular epidemic of breakage, 
resulting in the almost entire destruction of bin after bin of wine. 
When the champagne is considered ripe for the market the bottles 
are placed in specially constructed racks, with their necks inclining 
obliquely downwards, so that the sediment may attach itself to the 
cork. With the object of dislodging the deposit from the glass to 
which it has clung, each bottle is at this stage turned daily (with 
a slight shake) to the extent of one-eighth of its circumference, 
and though this work is done with extraordinary quickness, prac- 
tice makes the manipulation so accurate that every bottle com- 
pletes the circle in exactly eight days; in other words, it is just 
that time before the top side of the bottle becomes uppermost 
again. This operation is continued for six or eight weeks, at the 
end of which time all the sediment has, as a rule, descended into 
the neck of the bottle, leaving the bulk of the wine clear and 
bright. 

When this treatment does not prove effectual, the bottle is 
placed in a shaking machine (électriseur), and is returned to the 
racks to settle. 

The next operation is very important. The cork is unfastened, 
and is discharged with a loud report, carrying with it the deposit 
which has accumulated. It is essential, on the one hand, that all 
the sediment should be driven out, and on the other, that none of 
the clear wine should be lost, and it is extraordinary to see the 
rapidity and accuracy with which this is effected. Then the 
liqueur has to be added. It consists exclusively of very old and 
rich wine which has been highly sweetened with pure cane-sugar. 
It is true that the taste for vin brut—i.e. wine without any liqueur 
at all—has been steadily increasing, especially in this country, but 
the quantity of such wine at present exported bears only a small 
proportion to the whole. Russia likes very sweet champagne, 
containing no less than 20 per cent. of liqueur. For England the 
proportion ordinarily ranges from 1 to 4 per cent. For America it 
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is 7 or 8 per cent., and for Germany it is rarely under 10 per cent. 
The annual production of Messrs. X. is about two million bottles, 
of which 800,000 come to England, between 600,000 and 700,000 
are sent to the United States and the South American Republic, 
while the rest is mostly distributed between France and Germany. 
Some notion of the extent of the cellars of this one firm may be 
gathered from the fact that they occupy over five miles of tunnel- 
ing in the chalk, and contained, last September, about 170,000 
dozen of champagne in bottles, to say nothing of the wine stored 
in many thousands of casks. Some of the cellarage is said to 
have been excavated by the Romans, but most of it is of quite 
recent date, and the tunnels, averaging about 200 yards in length, 
are cut through the chalk, tier below tier, to a depth which has 
to be reached by the descent of 116 stairs. It is all-important to 
maintain an equable temperature, and Messrs. X. boast that this has 
been so completely secured that in their cellars it only varies two 
or three degrees throughout the year. Here and there, where the 
shafts admit daylight, the walls are ornamented by some bas-reliefs, 
some of which, by Navlet of Chalons, a local sculptor of repute, 
are of considerable merit. The total exportation of champagne 
from the Reims and Epernay districts amounts to something like 
25,000,000 bottles annually. 

The last really first-rate vintages have been those of 1874 and 
1880, but the wine of 1884 has matured with unusual rapidity, 
and bids fair to be very nearly, if not quite, as good as that of 1880. 
Those of 1886 and 1887 were, on the whole, decidedly above the 
average, but in the latter year there was much mildew ; and some 
manufacturers who were not careful to exclude the product of 
diseased vines find that their 1887’s are now undrinkable. Of the 
yield of 1888 it is impossible to say anything favourable. The 
cold and wet summer kept the grapes back, and the frosts in the 
early part of the autumn were fatal to the crop, which produced 
nothing but sour wine. However, it is satisfactory to know that 
the various manufacturers have enormous stocks of good wine in 
hand ; and those who agree with the learned traveller of the last 
century, already quoted as regarding champagne as the best specific 
for the gout, are not likely to have to cut themselves off from their 
favourite medicine on account of any failure of supply. 
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Ir was a fine afternoon in the beginning of July when Mr. 
Thomas Sidcup, strolling along Piccadilly, saw coming towards 
him, a short way off, his old friend and crony, Lord Killarney. 
The earl’s clothes hung upon him loosely; his hat was placed 
rather far back on his head; he had a dejected and neglected air, 
as if he cared little now what happened to him. 

‘Hullo, Killarney ! you don’t seem particularly bright to-day,’ 
exclaimed Tom, as he shook hands with his friend. 

‘“Yes—eh? No. Well; I dare say not,’ responded the earl, 
twisting his long grey moustache as he spoke. 

‘ Anything happened ?’ 

‘Yes; something has happened,’ said his lordship, with a 
sickly smile. 

‘Somebody threatening to make you a bankrupt ?’ 

‘Not exactly. They know it would be of no use. Any little 
rent that comes in goes into the pockets of the lawyers and the 
mortgagees.’ 

‘What is it, then?’ 

‘I’m going to be married.’ 

Tom did not know whether congratulations or condolences 
would be more suitable, so he merely exclaimed— 

‘You don’t say so!’ 

‘Yes. You see I have racing debts as well, and they had to 
be met. There was no way out of it.’ 

‘ The lady has money, I suppose ?’ 

‘Oh, yes. Plenty. Mrs. Poole is a widow. Her husband’s 
firm was Jacobs and Poole, the bankers. She has a fine place in 
Yorkshire, and a house in town.’ 

‘Then you're in luck, old fellow, and I congratulate you,’ said 
Thomas Sidcup, heartily. ‘ You'll find you'll shake down together 
after a bit. Half the year you will do the magnate down in 
Yorkshire ; and we shall have some capital shooting. Then for 
the season you will be in London. What more can you desire ?’ 

The earl was not unwilling to be encouraged in his desperate 
enterprise ; yet a foreboding filled his heart, as, bidding his friend 
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good day, he walked away, meditating on the face and form, the 
carriage and i alata of Mrs. J — Poole. 


The on took an en the ad of the season, and it 
was not until March that the earl and his countess came back to 
town. One day in April Sidcup met him in the Haymarket. 

‘ How well you are looking!’ was Tom’s greeting. 

‘Well? Yes. I believe I’m getting stout, if you call that 
looking well.’ 

‘ Anything wrong, then ?’ 

‘ Everything’s wrong, Tom; I give you my word I’m the most 
miserable beggar on earth. I wish I were that crossing-sweeper. 
I wish I were dead!’ 

‘Don’t, Killarney. Don’t give in like that,’ said his friend in 
a soothing tone. 

‘Her ladyship’s out to-night, going to a big missionary 
meeting,’ said the peer, as a sudden idea occurred to him. ‘ Come 
and dine with me, and I'll tell you all about it. She is going to 
stay with some of her friends—won't be back till to-morrow.’ 

Tom accepted the invitation, and at half-past seven that 
evening he entered Lady Killarney’s house in Park Lane. The 
dining-room, the dinner, the host, and the servants, were alike 
solemn and dreary. Killarney, however, brightened up under the 
influence of a few glasses of old port, and when the servants had 
retired he began to relate his trials and grievances. 

‘ The fact is, old man,’ said he, ‘I can’t call my soul my own. 
You know I’ve no money. She holds the reins, and gives me a 
sovereign now and again, as if I were a schoolboy.’ 

‘Good gracious !’ 

‘I would have asked you to dine at the club instead of in this 
mausoleum of a place, but I haven’t been able to pay my sub- 
scription. She has got to be very religious of late, and fills the 
house with Low Church parsons and Dissenting ministers, and 
they go on ina way that’s enough to drive a fellow mad. As for 
Sundays, they are too horrible to speak of. Nodinner—only cold 
beef and tea, upon my sacred word of honour. No smoking 
allowed indoors—oh, it doesn’t matter for to-night. The smell 
will be gone by to-morrow.’ 

‘Lady Killarney keeps a very good table,’ said Sidcup, anxious 
to mention one alleviating circumstance. 

‘Ugh! Eating and drinking isn’t everything. And within 
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the last few weeks her ladyship has taken to—you won’t guess ?— 
teetotalism! Isn’t it awful?’ 

A look of pain and disgust overspread the earl’s still handsome 
face, and was reflected in that of his friend. 

‘She gives away tracts, addresses meetings, and actually 
threatens to send all the wine in the house to a hospital, or pour 
it into the sink!’ 

‘She must be mad,’ muttered Tom. 

‘And that fellow,’ continued the earl, nodding his head towards 
the butler’s pantry, ‘has private directions not to do what I tell 
him, if it is against his mistress’s orders.’ 

‘Monstrous! I wouldn’t stand it, Killarney. I'd bolt!’ 

‘Bolt? Without a ten-pound note in the world? No; she 
has me tight enough ;’ and the unhappy earl groaned aloud. 

At that moment the dining-room door was thrown wide open, 
and a majestic figure, clothed in silk and fur, made its appearance. 

‘Algernon!’ 

The fumes of the cigars almost choked her ladyship’s 
utterance. 

‘This is disgraceful,’ said Lady Killarney, as she slowly 
advanced to the table. ‘Turning my dining-room, the dining- 
room of a Christian woman, into a tap-room ! ° 

‘Pooh, my dear,’ said the nominal head of the establishment, 
determining to brave it out before his friend, ‘it’s only a cigar. 
We wouldn’t have smoked if I had known you would be home to- 
night. Let me introduce to you my old friend Sideup—Mr. 
Sidcup, Lady Killarney.’ 

‘I shall speak with you to-morrow, Algernon. Good evening, 
sir;) and Lady Killarney swept out of the room, ignoring 
altogether the attempted introduction, and addressing her last 
words to a vacant spot about six inches above Mr. Sidcup’s head. 

Honest Tom sat down with a shudder, and hardly dared to 
glance at the earl for very pity. For some time he sat silent. 
Suddenly he started up, struck the table with his fist, upsetting 
as he did so his glass of claret, and seized his friend’s hand. 

‘ Killarney,’ he said solemnly, ‘I'll be your deliverer! I pledge 
myself to it. You shall be set free, and be your own man once 
more !’ 

The earl shook his head. 

‘I’ve no doubt you'll do your best; but—you don’t know 
Lady Killarney.’ 
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‘Never mind. J’ll do it, on condition that for the next two 
months you follow all my directions. You promise that? Very 
good. In less than a fortnight you and I set out for Killarney.’ 

A bright May morning makes even the Strand look cheerful ; 
and on this particular forenoon that thoroughfare was even more 
crowded than usual; for the May meetings were in full swing. 
The entrance to Exeter Hall was blocked by a large crowd of well- 
dressed people—country parsons and their wives and daughters, 
wealthy retired tradesmen, rich old ladies, and a sprinkling of 
good young men. It was the field-day of the United Kingdom 
Temperance Alliance ; and the announcement that, in addition to 
a colonial bishop, the meeting would be addressed by the Countess 
of Killarney, had attracted a great assemblage. 

At the door of the hall were three or four young men who 
were busily engaged in distributing leaflets among the people who 
entered the building; and the good folk not only accepted the 
little papers (as the frequenters of Exeter Hall invariably do on 
such occasions), but carried them inside, that they might look 
them over when comfortably seated. Among the arrivals was the 
Countess of Killarney. She, too, received a leaflet ; she, too, car- 
ried it with her into the hall. 

The cheers that greeted the countess had hardly died away, 
when the illustrious convert to the temperance cause, taking her 
seat on the platform beside the colonial bishop, glanced at the 
tastefully got-up circular in her hand. It was not a new tract, 
nor a notice of a sermon, nor an advertisement of a charitable 
society. It was headed with the Killarney arms, and ran thus: 


FINEST WHISKY IN THE WORLD!!! 
LORD KILLARNEY AND CO. 
ARE THE SOLE DISTILLERS AND PROPRIETORS OF 
THE KILLARNEY WHISKY. 
Distilled from the finest Barley, and the pure Waters of the far-famed Lakes 


of Killarney. It is Wholesome, Invigorating, Appetising, 


On the opposite side was a prospectus of the company; the 
chairman of the board of directors being the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Killarney, C.B., and the vice-chairman, Thomas 
Sidcup, Esq. 
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The large and highly respectable audience soon became aware 
that something was in the wind. The pale-green-tinted circulars 
could be seen passing from hand to hand in the crowded hall, 
accompanied by the lifting of eyebrows, the shaking of heads, the 
wagging of beards, in one corner a suppressed groan, in another 
an audible titter. For Lady Killarney to address the meeting 
under these circumstances was plainly impossible; she left the 
hall in a state of speechless indignation, while the colonial bishop 
hinted in guarded terms at ‘the libellous insult which had 
been offered to an honoured and hitherto spotless name.’ It 
was the first time the name of Killarney had ever been thus 
spoken of by the clergy; but the bishop was evidently think- 
ing of the title as belonging to the lady rather than to her 
husband. 

Lady Killarney reached Park Lane in a state of suppressed 
fury, and despatched telegrams in all directions for her lord and 
master. Receiving no answer to these messages, she sallied forth 
next morning for a certain Lane in the Ward of Cheap, where the 
London office of Lord Killarney & Co. was situated, that she might 
confer with Mr. Thomas Sidcup, whom she rightly deemed to be 
the prime mover in this foul conspiracy. 

She was received with all imaginable politeness, even with 
deference. She was not, of course, aware that her erring spouse 
was stationed in a large closet opening off Mr. Sidcup’s room, in 
which the Company washed its hands at the close of its day’s 
labours. 

Without deigning to utter a word in reply to Mr. Sidcup’s 
greeting, the injured woman marched up to his table, placed the 
obnoxious circular on his desk, laid a manly forefinger on the 
paper, and looked the evildoer in the face. He merely smiled in 
return. 

‘What is the meaning of this, sir?’ demanded the lady, in 
awe-inspiring tones. 

‘It means a little industrial enterprise, Lady Killarney ; and 
I hope it will have the effect of affording work for some of your 
husband’s tenants, and profit for himself.’ 

‘Sir! Do you mean to tell me that this thing is true? That 
my husband has lent his name to a dirty trading company ’— 
[‘ Pretty well this, for the old bill-discounter’s daughter,’ thought 
Tom|—‘is bad enough; but I cannot believe that the earl, my 
husband, is personally engaged in this unholy, this accursed 
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traffic. It cannot be. Mr. Sidcup, if that is your name, where is 
my husband ?’ 

‘In Dublin, I believe, madam, trying to find customers for our 
Peat Reek Brand, five years old, at two-and-nine—or else in Edin- 
burgh (they drink a deal of good whisky there). At least, his 
lordship intended going north. I won’t swear he has actually 
gone.’ 

‘Mr. Sidcup, this must be stopped,’ said her ladyship firmly. 

‘J am afraid I hardly understand. What must be stopped?’ 

‘This thrice accursed P 

‘Your ladyship will excuse me—James,’ he said to a clerk, 
who was pottering about the room, ‘ leave those letter-books alone, 
retire, and close the door behind you. We must be careful, Lady 
Killarney. The use of—ahem !—profane language is strictly for- 
bidden in the office; and the example, your ladyship understands, 
the example is most contagious.’ 

‘Sir!’ 

Even the hardened Thomas Sidcup quailed for a moment 
beneath that eye. For the first time he fairly realised the posi- 
tion of his friend, Lord Killarney. 

‘I said that accwrsed traffic, sir. A traffic which ruins men, 
body and soul.’ (This time Mr. Sidcup let the word pass without 
remark.) ‘And I say it must be stopped. The Company must be 
dissolved.’ 

‘What! dissolve Lord Killarney & Company! The most 
flourishing concern in the market—shares rising every day—a 
fortune to be made in it—never!’ 

‘If Lord Killarney had wanted money he could have come to 
me for it,’ said the lady loftily. 

‘ Perhaps he didn’t like to trouble your ladyship; and, at any 
rate, that resource was denied to me,’ said old Tom, with his 
sweetest smile. 

‘What do you want for your shares?’ asked the countess, 
abruptly. 

‘Do you mean them all?’ 

‘Every one.’ 

‘Forty thousand pounds,’ said Tom promptly. 

‘Forty thousand fiddlesticks ! ’ 

‘Pardon me, Lady Killarney, I did not offer the shares to you. 
The company is a genuine, working concern, brewing its own 
whisky on your husband’s estates in Ireland.’ (He did not think 
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it worth while to mention that the ‘ distilleries ’ consisted of three 
stills, two of them, until lately, illicit, the third barely finding 
employment for one man anda boy.) ‘We don’t interfere with 
anybody ; and we ; 

‘ Didn’t you interfere with my meeting, yesterday ?’ asked the 
countess. 

‘I! How? What meeting? I’m afraid I hardly compre- 
hend,’ said Mr. Sidcup. 

‘Well; never mind. But forty thousand pounds is out of the 
question. Seven thousand would be too much.’ 

‘Indeed, madam, you are mistaken,’ said Tom, earnestly. 

‘I will not submit to such robbery. I will consult my solicitor,’ 
said Lady Killarney, rising and shaking out her ample skirts as 
she spoke. 

‘Of course you can do that, Lady Killarney. I think you 
will find, however, that even since the passing of the Married 
Women’s Property Act, a husband is entitled to hold shares apart 
from his wife, exactly as if he were unmarried,’ said Tom, with 
perfect gravity. 

‘Then, sir, it is a most infamous law, and it ought to be 
altered at once.’ 

Tom only bowed. 

‘I cannot endure that this should go on,’ said the countess 
after a pause. ‘The scandal of the inconsistency would be 
too notorious. No; my work would be spoiled. It would be 
said Oh, good heavens! the world would say that my horses 
and carriages—the very dress on my back, were paid for out of 
the proceeds of this ac , this abominable trade, all the time 
that I was denouncing it !’ 

‘I confess that people might, and probably would, put some 
such construction upon the facts.’ 

‘That would be absolutely intolerable!’ 

Tom shook his head in melancholy fashion. 

‘Can’t you suggest something?’ asked the countess, after 
another pause. 

‘Well; if I might give a hint, I should say—come to terms 
with Lord Killarney. He is our largest shareholder—three 
thousand ten-pound shares.’ 

‘ How much paid up on them ?’ 

‘Admirable woman!’ murmured Tom Sidcup to himself. 
Then aloud: ¢ All issued as fully paid up—the price of the land, 
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the name (great thing that), the distilleries, the = and so 
on. I'll show you the deeds in a moment.’ 

Lady Killarney inspected the deeds with the usin care, and 
she was quite enough of a lawyer to know what they meant. They 
showed that in consideration of a sum of five thousand pounds in 
cash, and thirty thousand pounds in three thousand shares of ten 
pounds each, he the said grantor did thereby grant, assign, and 
convey, all that, &c. Lady Killarney had a vague feeling that she 
was being swindled; but how she could not clearly see. 

‘If your ladyship would take my advice,’ said Tom, when the 
deeds had been duly perused, ‘I would not pay all that money 
down. Make an agreement to pay your husband an annuity—say 
fifteen hundred a year——in lieu of the money for the shares. 
Then it will be really taking money out of one pocket and putting 
it into the other.’ 

Lady Killarney could not quite see things in that light; but 
she thought the idea of an annuity a decidedly good one. The 
other shareholders, Tom thought, could be bought up privately, 
one by one, after she had possessed herself of Lord Killarney’s 
interest in the undertaking. 

‘ And remember, Lady Killarney, you must have it a condition 
of the bond upon which the annuity will be secured, that at no 
time, and under no circumstances, must your husband take part 
in the manufacture or sale of spirituous or malt liquors, or permit 
his name to be used by any person or any company manufacturing 
or vending them, else the bond is to become void and the annuity 
is to cease.’ 

Lady Killarney was reassured by this disinterested advice ; and 
after she and Mr. Sidcup had settled one or two other details of 
the scheme, she left the office in a comparatively calm frame of 
mind. 

‘Tom,’ said the earl, emerging from the closet, ‘ you have 
saved me!’ 

After a few more interviews between Lady Killarney and 
Sidcup—who actually began to be a bit of a favourite with her 
ladyship before the end of the negotiations—the matter was 
settled; the annuity deed, securing to the earl twelve hundred 
a year for life, was duly signed, sealed, and delivered, and ‘ Lord 
Killarney & Co., Limited,’ ceased to exist. 

A week after his emancipation, the earl entertained his friend 
at Richmond, and presented him with a gold cigar case ‘in token 
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of the grateful friendship of Algernon Cyril, Earl of Killarney.’ 
Curiously enough, that very evening a large parcel was delivered 
at Sidcup’s chambers. It contained an enormous time-piece, 
bearing an inscription: ‘From Rebecca Anne, Countess of Kil- 
larney, in acknowledgment of the disinterested kindness of her 
friend, Thomas Sidcup, Esq.’ Tom promptly removed the inscrip- 
tion-bearing plate, and sent the thing to a pawnshop. 

Mr. Sidcup had foreseen that the surest way of securing peace 
between the ill-matched pair was to render them independent of 
each other, and make no provision about separation. By degrees 
they learned to make allowances for each other’s tastes; and Lord 
Killarney played the host for his wife’s parsons and temperance 
orators, on the tacit understanding that for the autumn and winter 
months the house in Yorkshire would be kept up for his undis- 
turbed occupation. The earl took his wife about to drawing-room 
meetings and ‘conferences,’ and even consented once or twice to 
preside at these gatherings; while she tolerated the smell of 
cigars, and never inquired at what hour his lordship got home 
from his club. Altogether, there are many couples in England 
who do not get on together nearly as well as Lady Killarney and 
her husband. 
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Ir would be folly to look for anything like a complete analogy be- 
tween two writers one of whom was an Englishman, with all the 
peculiar strength and weakness which belong to the name, and 
the other a native of the South of France grafted on a Parisian 
stock, who is at this moment perhaps the most notable example 
of a phase of French literary thought the keynote of which is 
the hopeless acceptance of a state of society in which the moral 
sense has no place. If Dickens, fired with generous indigna- 
tion, exaggerated in his own mind many of the evils which he 
thought it to be his mission to right, and conjured up unrealities 
to lash them with long-drawn sarcasm, yet the human nature to 
which he introduces us, however abnormal it may be in general 
character, is neither extravagant in its virtue nor its vice. There 
is plenty of meanness and crime, but there is a large measure of 
human kindness and a happy absence of the prevailing modern 
sin. The so-called School of Decadence, on the other hand, to 
which Daudet belongs betrays a strange and diseased imaginative- 
ness which distorts ‘contemporary manners’ while its possessors 
believe it to be merely reflecting them. Such men and women as 
Daudet and his fellows paint might conceivably have peopled the 
Cities of the Plain, but the most abandoned Capitals of to-day 
can show nothing so uniformly immoral, nothing like the dead 
level of selfish and sordid vice which they offer for our delectation. 
Such a form of caricature as this, in which each individual may 
have his counterpart in the world around us, is the exact converse 
of the obvious exaggeration of individual traits in which Dickens 
indulged—a proceeding which possibly sins against the canons of 
art, but does not offend the moral code. Daudet, whose sensitive- 
ness for his art leaves him little care for morals, hides away what 
might put us on the alert, and will persuade us, if he can, to 
accept as normal what is really an outrage against human nature. 
It has been said that he is content merely to go down to the 
Boulevard for his material and take what he finds there, but it is 
a poor compliment to the Boulevardiers to suppose that he does 
not select his subjects with some care. Asa matter of fact, even 
the less thorough-going apostles of realism find themselves unable 
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to make much direct use of virtue, and Daudet is certainly no 
exception to the rule. His actual method of gathering his mate- 
rials and putting them into form is no secret at all; no writer, 
indeed, has taken the public more wholly into his confidence. With 
pure invention, if we are to believe him, he has almost nothing to 
do. He replaces it, however, by constant observation of a minute 
kind, noting methodically, as an artist might make thumbnail 
sketches, not only traits of character, but even motions of the head, 
shrugs of the shoulder; the countless details, in a word, which go 
to the completion of an artistic picture. His business is to select 
and combine, to provide the motive force which shall set the 
passions in action. Jack, Moronval, Hirsch, Labassindre, Belisaire, 
Rivals, D’Argenton, Ida de Barancy—to take only one book—have 
all lived and loved and schemed and hated in real life; indeed, 
it is only when a perspicuous public insists on applying the key 
that our author is found, oddly enough, to have been, for once in 
a way, relying on his native imagination. The connection of 
Gambetta’s name with the comic but contemptible hero of a well- 
known book was hardly avoidable in view of the close way in which 
the beginnings of the actual statesman tallied with those of the 
novelist’s creation. A similar mistake was made by Dickens when 
he represented Harold Skimpole, who was universally recognised as 
being a most unfortunate travesty of Leigh Hunt, then bringing out 
his Reminiscences. Such coincidences do not escape notice, and 
matters are hardly mended when the writer points, as both those 
in question did, to the real dissimilarity of character as a proof of 
the groundlessness of the charge. Acute as were Dickens’s powers 
of observation, this particular instance and the incomplete sketch 
of Landor are, not improbably, the sole examples of his reliance on 
actual models. Strikingly original and full of fancy, his person- 
ages are less lifelike than those of Daudet, and are clearly the 
product of a mind which was as much repelled as that of the French 
writer is attracted by debasing and passionate vice. 

That there should be one single feature common to the work 
of those two men, so differently constituted, subject to such 
diverse influences, and living in surroundings so dissimilar, is a 
standing wonder. Itistrue that, generally speaking, the likeness 
lies rather in the materials than in the treatment, for whereas the 
first conception was everything with Dickens, the French writer 
works his characters out with great thoroughness, and impregnates 
them with an unwholesomeness which Dickens could not have 
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conveyed, if he would, to the most sordid of his villains; but it 
would be wrong to say that there are no instances of parallel treat- 
ment, and, as a matter of fact, the writers do approach each other 
sufficiently near at certain points to explain the existence of a more 
fundamental similarity than is implied in the mere selection of 
material. Probably the chief reason is to be found in the history 
of their early lives. Thrown, both of them, when little more than 
children, on their own resources, driven to earn a precarious live- 
lihood, and to consort with the poor and out-at-elbows, they 
endured slights from which their self-respect was long in recover- 
ing, learnt by bitter experience what kind of life the poor lead, and, 
by a happier chance, how unselfishly helpful the members of that 
great class are to one another. 

These early lessons have given the specific bent to all their 
work: that is practically Daudet’s answer to the charge of plagia- 
rism which has, not unreasonably, been brought against him. It 
is an excellent one up to a certain point, and it cannot be denied 
that, in a greater or less degree, the internal evidence of both 
authors’ work bears out the justification. They had the common 
heritage of a sympathetic nature, a common aim—for we will 
credit Daudet with one—the levelling up of the lower classes. 

Dickens worked to this end by specific indictments—by attacks 
on the workhouse system, which he holds up again and again to 
obloquy as the bugbear of the poor ; by depicting the manners and 
customs of the debtors’ prison, the unholy joys of the swaggering 
spendthrifts and the shrinking misery of their less robust fellow- 
prisoners. He paints the smug iniquities of the Court of Chancery 
in some hundreds of pages of sustained indignation. He sneers 
at the House of Commons, at the administration of justice, 
whether by Mr. Justice Stareleigh in his court or Mr. Nupkins 
in his dining-room. He carps at the cheap benevolence of 
foundation schools, ‘ Charitable Grinders,’ or what not, which costs 
the giver nothing, makes a laughing-stock of the victim, and in 
the end turns him out a ‘Biler.. He takes poor Miss Flite’s 
madness to be undoubted when she proclaims her approval of the 
principles which govern the conferring of titles: ‘I am afraid 
she believed what she said, for there were moments when she was 
very mad indeed.’ The constituted authorities are to him what 
the red rag is to the bull. He never tires of contrasting the 
insolence of the rich with the courtesy of the poor. He vents his 
feelings in impossible scenes like that between Mr. Dombey and 
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Toodle, the engine-driver, on the platform at Paddington. The 
sight of a wisp of crape in Toodle’s cap, a mute tribute to the 
memory of little Paul, moves the father to an Arctic chilliness of 
demeanour and speech, which finds an echo in the sympathetic 
Bagstock : ‘ Never educate that sort of people, sir. Damme, sir, 
it never does! It always fails!’ 

Daudet is not a whit behindhand in his general disapprobation 
of things that are. He devotes a volume with more than ques- 
tionable taste to defamation of the Academy. From its ‘dusty 
cupola’ to its musty dictionary he covers it with ridicule. Its 
most honoured historian wastes his substance in ludicrous forgeries, 
and incorporates them in a book which is to mark a new era. The 
stupidity of the members is only equalled by the greed with 
which they touch their pay, the assumption with which they 
wear the braided coat, and the scandalous means to which they— 
or their wives—resort to secure election. The Chamber of Depu- 
ties is tried and found wanting in the person of Numa Roumestan, 
Minister of Public Instruction, with a private life which Daudet 
makes depraved to a degree not necessary for his purpose; who is 
devoid of all genuine conviction, except that the present moment 
is always paramount ; is ready to throw political consistency to the 
winds ; begins a letter accepting a post under the Empire, and, 
being shamed out of it by his wife, merely inserts a negative in 
the middle of a sounding phrase which he cannot find it in his 
heart to forego; traffics shamelessly in appointments to further 
his amours; and is borne away on a torrent of words to lavish 
promises which, when the excitement is over, he brushes aside. 
‘Do words mean anything?’ asks his wife. That is entirely a 
question of latitude—the ‘ méridional’ does not take them seriously. 
In ‘Le Nabab’ we are introduced to bubble companies who take 
corner lots, run up large bills for furniture and upholstery and 
forget to pay their clerks, and to doctors who make their patients 
temporarily sleek with arsenic pills. There is much bitter 
writing, which is not the less so that it certainly is not done with 
that sense of the necessity of getting a wrong made right which 
is so characteristic of Dickens; nor does it even strike one that 
Daudet is giving expression to his own individual convictions so 
much as to the views of the literary clique—Flaubert, Zola, the 
De Goncourts, Tourgueneff—to which he belonged. The cause 
of the poor is pleaded in his works rather by implication than in 
so many words. Sometimes they are virtuous in spite of tempta- 
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tion ; more often they are vicious by reason of it. In either case 


the contrast between luxury and want, between vice which is 
accepted open-armed and vice which it needs an heroic effort to 
repel, is striking enough. If their portrayal should by chance do 
something towards modifying them, so much the better; but if 
that is the writer’s real motive, what is his meaning when he 
says that it is merely the craving for reality which forces him to 
throw etiquette aside and display the passions as they are? 

It was during the siege of Paris when he was attached to a 
battalion of working men that, as he tells us, he came to under- 
stand the poor, and to love the people in the vices which are the 
outcome of misery and ignorance. With a far greater faculty 
than Dickens could pretend to for painting gentlefolk—a great 
noble like the Duc de Mora, a queenly woman like Frederica of 
Illyria—he is at his best and at his kindliest when he is dealing 
with those of humbler station. He is struck, as Dickens was, by 
the sacrifices which they make to help one another. . ‘ La vraie 
famille est chez les humbles,’ he says. We have to go to a fire- 
side like that of the Delobelles’ to learn what self-renunciation is. 
Eighteen hours out of the twenty-four the mother and daughter 
sit at work that the object of their blind worship may wear the 
broadcloth which his dignity demands, and sup on some delicate 
dish when he returns at night from his exhausting avocations. 
‘ Jack’ is full of scenes which certainly atone in a large measure 
for the almost impossible villany on which the story turns. 
Nothing is better than the description of the joint household 
formed by Belisaire and Madame Weber with Jack. These two 
tender-hearted and simple people, when their comrade is lying in 
a state of fever which seems unending, make it a point of honour 
to beggar themselves rather than let him be taken to the hospital. 
Jack overhears them, and, ill as he is, insists on leaving them. 
Leaning on Belisaire’s arm he reaches the Parvis Notre Dame, is 
examined by the doctor, and admitted. These scenes and those 
which follow at the bedside might easily be overwrought; but, 
as a matter of fact, they are told with a directness which compares 
favourably with Dickens’s manner in kindred situations. No 
author could have been more thoroughly penetrated with his 
subject than was Daudet in writing this book. A record of 
cruelty, bitterness, and misery which are almost incredible, it 
falls far short, as he tells us, of the reality. He had known the 
original of Jack with an intimacy for which his own kindness of 
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heart was responsible. The pathos of the story had touched him 
as the man long before its possibilities were suggested to him as 
the artist. The hint once given, however, he never doubted for 
a moment that the central interest of his story would hold the 
public as it had held him. Hence the general simplicity and 
breadth of effect. The pitiful details of the later scenes are 
merged in the spectacle of Jack’s filial piety warring down the 
natural revolt against consistent and thoughtless neglect, and it 
is not till at the very last a theatrical effect is introduced, which 
suggests the ringing down of the curtain, that we become conscious 
of the teller of the story apart from the story itself. 

To Dickens’s charming pictures of humble life it is hardly 
necessary to refer. He was never happier than when he was 
adding a fresh jewel to the crown of virtue with which he liked 
to think the brow of poverty was adorned: of their sympathy for 
each other he said, ‘What the poor feel for the poor is little 
known except to themselves and God,’ and for those above them 
in station he believed it to be equally real. Where but in his 
pages shall we find so uncomplaining and loving a loyalty as that 
of Joe Gargery for a forgetful Pip? Where such prudent counsel, 
such frank bearing, and active helpfulness as in Mrs. Bagnet? 
Where shall we look for an unselfishness to match that of the 
Boffins, who did not lose their virtues with their poverty ; or a fine 
courtesy like that of Cap’en Cuttle, a true gentleman if ever 
there was one? Isthere another household so warmly hospitable 
as that of the Peggottys, or fidelity as unswerving as that of Mark 
Tapley and Sam Weller? There is naturally another side to the 
picture, but we shall hardly find real, sordid, unrelieved, unfor- 
givable wickedness—the type which the reader of Daudet is 
always meeting—till we look to the later works, when the light- 
ness of touch was gone, and the source of inspiration was failing ; 
to Riderhood, above all to Wegg. The latter is possibly more 
true to life than many of his humorous and sturdy miscreants of 
an earlier day—one would hardly look to meet a Squeers, a Fagin, 
or a Mantalini in ordinary life; but the wildest improbability is 
infinitely less jarring than this slight perversion of a reality which 
is in itself too mean for art. 

There is a second bond between the two writers, to which 
Daudet might reasonably have referred in self-defence, and that 
is the evident appreciation of boyhood to which many admirable 
studies of children scattered through their pages bear witness. 
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The types are characteristically distinct, a result which naturally 
follows from the insight of the writers, for in boyhood the national 
traits are less modified by the idiosyncrasy of the individual than 
comes to be the case later. The cosmopolitan child is happily 
not common, and Daudet’s boys are as unmistakably French in 
temperament as Dickens’s are English. There is nothing in 
the boyhood to which we are accustomed quite so excruciatingly 
contemptible as the behaviour of the hopeful young Marquis 
de Boucoyran to ‘le petit chose, The traditions of English 
school life are sufficiently strong to restrain the meanest nature 
from venturing on a treachery which may be natural to it, but 
they do things differently in France. The boy in question, rely- 
ing on his physical superiority, and the support-of the class, 
insults the master—Daudet himself, for the incident occurs in his 
autobiography: the poor little usher, beside himself with rage, 
takes the law into his own hands, and wreaks his vengeance 
on the vile body of his enemy. The latter is subdued for the 
moment, but the next day takes the step which all the boys seem to 
accept as a natural one, and tells his father; the net result being 
that the usher is lectured coram populo—not only by the head 
master, but also by the indignant parent, who indulges in ignoble 
threats—and is summarily cashiered. The whole incident, which 
is obviously true, is an interesting commentary on the difference 
between English and French boys—a difference which is fostered 
and emphasised at every turn. 

The odd thing is that the scene in ‘ David Copperfield” where 
Steerforth displays his real nature in his cowardly attack on Mr. 
Mell is on all-fours with it. Mr. Creakle’s feelings are no less 
outraged than were those of the French principal, his proceedings 
are very similar, and the results for poor Mr. Mell identical. 
Probably this incident is founded on an actual school experience, 
but the ‘Shame, J. Steerforth!’ of Traddles, who would have 
done well to die during his admirable youth, proves that the 
sense of honour in the English school could not be wholly stifled, 
even by the divinity of Steerforth. 

Dickens’s boys range from Paul Dombey to Charley Bates and 
the fat boy in ‘ Pickwick,’ from the dreamer and visionary to the 
widest of wide-awake, and again to the votary of a somnolent re- 
pletion. So long as ‘Dombey’ is read at all, Paul will have his 
admirers and detractors, and so, for the matter of that, will little 
Nell. Poetically conceived, Nell, like Jo, seems, nevertheless, 
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made to tread the boards. The mission of the stage-child is to 
draw tears, and an audience is rarely careful to consider the 
quality of the pathos which moves it; but for the reader who 
approaches her in the less heated atmosphere of the closet, Nell 
is felt to be an over-coloured and unreal personage who walks the 
stage on emotional stilts. A born actor, Dickens had a keen 
appreciation of stage effects and moving situations which led him 
to do work which needs the gaslight to subdue its garishness. 
The death of a child is at all times an unnatural thing, and is too 
ready a way of harrowing the feelings to be lightly resorted to. 
Either it is painfully affecting or it is felt to be a device, and is 
resented; yet Dickens takes us from deathbed to deathbed, from 
Nell to Paul Dombey, and from Paul to Jo, and at all three the 
spirit of melodrama is present. The death of Jo is absolutely 
inexcusable, and the plot does not in the least demand it. Till 
the author was moved to make him sickly Jo had many good 
points, and deserved anything rather than to be cut off in the 
flower of his youth—say, to be apprenticed to Snagsby. As for 
little Paul, it is almost as difficult to acquit him of staginess, but 
so closely are one’s recollections of him bound up with Toots’s 
unforgettable confidences on the subject of waistcoats, and the 
amenities of Mrs. Pipchin’s establishment, that a good deal can 
be forgiven. Even the precociousness of disease, however, cannot 
excuse all his flights, and children do not die enfeebled old dotards 
at five out of Mr. Gilbert’s romantic verse. 

In depicting the London gamin Dickens of course showed a 
master-hand, and the student of his manners and customs will find 
in Tom Scott, Quilp’s attendant sprite, and the unsurpassable group 
at Fagin’s, a fascinating book of reference. There is yet another 
finished study which stands out from a multitude of effective 
sketches ; that of Pip—the leading figure, as he is the narrator, of 
a story which for quaint but wholly unaffected simplicity was 
never surpassed by its author. Through the haunting adventures 
in the marsh, and the sufferings at the hands of Mrs. Gargery and 
Uncle Pumblechook ; through the days of his new-born passion 
for Estelle; and, above all, his relation with the grown man to 
whom he extends his moral protection, as Jenny Wren did to the 
old reprobate who called her daughter—through all this time 
till the journey to London, the narrative is one of sustained 
beauty. 

Daudet has nothing which can stand with this or with David's 
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early reminiscences, good as much of his work is. ‘Jack,’ the 
man, has already been referred to: the boy is little less inte- 
resting, and is equally well drawn. His was a clinging and affec- 
tionate nature, whose sole object of love—his mother—was, even 
in childhood, dimly and at moments perceived to be unworthy. 
Jack’s place is gradually usurped by the lover d’Argenton, but, 
for the time, all interest is centred in the brilliant sketch of the 
little Prince of Dahomey, into whose society Jack was thrown. 
MAdou, for whom at an earlier day nothing in the Gymnase 
Moronval was too good, has, at the time we come across him, thanks 
to the deposition of his father from the throne, been degraded 
to the position of general help. 

To a calmness under misfortune, which is essentially savage 
in character and is dependent on the possession of a charm, he 
unites an affectionateness of disposition which soon makes a bond 
between the two unfortunates. Their beds are side by side, and 
MAdou regales Jack with stories in which the local colour is some- 
what too strong for the nerves of the little Parisian. Madou 
makes up his mind to flight: he disappears, and when he is 
brought back his charm is gone. His heart is broken; the thin 
film of civilisation is shred away. As he lies on his death-bed all 
the years of his exile are wiped out, and he lives in spirit in his 
native country. Death was the only possible end for him, and it 
is treated with a reticence which disarms objection and invests it 
with a striking reality. Much that is better unread awaits the 
reader of ‘ Les Rois en Exil ;’ but among the good things which it 
contains must certainly be counted the sketch of the Comte Zara, 
in whom a devoted mother and loyal subject sees the future 
king. The son of a father whose sins are visited on his child, he 
is the victim of inherited weakness and accidental disfigurement, 
and his personality is not a decided one; but if the sketch is in 
monochrome it is by the hand of an artist, and the episode of the 
visit to the ‘ Fancy Bread’ fair, where the tired and happy child 
is carried high by his tutor Méraut, is told with much grace. 

Dickens’s own personal feelings entered so deeply into the 
composition of ‘ David Copperfield ’"—it was his favourite child, and 
he does not mind confessing that it draws tears from him when he 
reads it—that it is natural to find there his best work. Daudet 
stands back from his canvas as he works, and views it in a spirit 
which is rather critical than emotional; but in spite of this one 
might have anticipated that the brother who, when little more than 
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a child himself, was father and mother to him at once—ma mére 
Jacques—would have inspired him to paint a picture which should 
be a masterpiece. If this is not actually the case, the portrait is 
nevertheless an excellent piece of work. A childhood of tears, to 
which his father’s constant cries of ‘ Ane!’ and ‘ Butor!’ may have 
somewhat contributed, led to a boyhood too busy to allow so fre- 
quent a recourse to the handkerchief, but distinguished by no less 
real sensibility. ‘Le petit chose,’ after his dire experiences as a 
master, makes his way to Paris, where Jacques is employed as a 
secretary. While Jacques works, he spoils paper—much to the 
contentment of an admiring brother—and helps to make his 
scanty pay hopelessly inadequate. Jacques loves with fond 
humility: his brother sees and conquers. Jacques is called away: 
his brother runs into debt, deceives him, deserts the girl whose 
love he had attracted from him, and is only rescued when Jacques, 
throwing up his appointment, comes back to Paris to save him, 
to look one reproach, and to die. Jiction is inextricably mixed 
up with fact; but so much of the stcry as deals with the elder 
brother is practically historical. There are many happy touches 
in the life of the boy-schoolmaster himself, the father with thirty- 
five children, who was found by one of his fellows regaling his 
class with fairy stories during school hours; but enough has been 
said to show the existence of a faculty for reading and interpret- 
ing child-nature very similar to that of Dickens. 

If laughter is akin to tears, so is humour to pity. It was so 
in the case of Dickens; and Daudet, without approaching him in 
a quality which we believe to be an Englishman’s birthright, has 
a larger share than falls to many of his fellow-countrymen. 

Without ‘ Pickwick’ it is hardly likely that we should ever 
have had the trilogy of which Tartarin is the hero; but of likeness 
there is absolutely none. The prodigious Tartarin himself is the 
kindly exaggeration of a type, while Pickwick was, so to speak, 
a monster to whom the laws which govern human conduct are not 
applicable. A sublime and engaging innocence is common to 
both ; but in Tartarin’s case it is in a measure related to the form 
with which Mark Twain, himself a debtor to Dickens, has made 
us familiar. Pickwick is the more extraordinary creation of the 
two, because in spite of the extremely undignified spectacle which 
he at times presents, he never ceases to be a gentleman. Tartarin 
could make no such lapses with impunity. There is pathos in 
‘Pickwick ’—not in the general scenery of the debtors’ prison, which 
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seems misplaced in so joyous a book, but in the relations of the 
master and servant. Tartarin, too, is genuinely touching more 
than once, and never more so than in his strange wooing; but 
Daudet might have let us rest in the belief that he still lives. 
That moving spectacle of the discredited hero, never more heroic 
than in his fall, making his perilous way across the bridge in the 
teeth of half a gale, is needlessly harrowing to the feelings. At 
any rate the extravagance of the descent from Mont Blanc, which 
is described in the second of the series, isa mistake. The wildest 
improbabilities, like Mark Twain’s account of the ascent of the 
Rigi, are perfectly legitimate ; but simple physical impossibilities 
are out of place, because they transport us at once to another world 
—a world in which nothing short of the feats of a Munchausen are 
satisfying. 

Elsewhere, as in the papers on the ‘Salons Ridicules,’ and in 
the account of his first introduction to a Parisian ‘at home,’ Daudet 
faintly recalls the satiric humour of Thackeray, but it has a 
greater appearance of kindliness, and is far more commonplace. 

We have now noticed three several faculties the presence of 
which make for a similarity in the work of two men who at first 
sight seem to have literally nothing in common; but when these 
are admitted, there still remain striking points of resemblance 
which cannot be explained antecedently. Such, for example, is the 
kindred nature of the character-studies. Dickens has, of course, 
endowed our literature with a collection of brilliantly executed 
portraits of unequalled freshness and individuality. His men and 
women have, almost without exception, strongly marked charac- 
teristics which are never lost to view for a moment, which probably 
develop into nothing further, but are delightful in themselves. 
The characters may be important or not: in the former case the out- 
line is more completely filled in, but the silhouette is as decided 
in one case as the other. The limits are fixed; there is no room 
for growth, and nothing is left to the imagination of the reader 
by a writer in whom the source of invention was always bubbling 
over. The world to which we are introduced is not wholly like real 
life, but it is one in which we are glad to forget for a time our 
more humdrum fellow-men. To individualise would be to make a 
list of names which even now are household words. Daudet is 
less known to us, but it requires little more than a glance to con- 
vince one that his method, except in the case of the more important 
characters, is virtually identical. 
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The staff of the Gymnase Moronval have already been alluded 
to, and they will serve my present purpose as well as any other 
characters. Not only are Moronval himself, Hirsch, Labassindre, 
and D’Argenton lined in with all possible decision, but, following 
Dickens’s almost invariable expedient, Daudet has equipped them 
all with tricks and catchwords which are constantly being insisted 
on, as if one’s recognition of them might otherwise be doubtful. 
Evariste Moronval is a cringing, sponging, ambitious West Indian, 
with literary aspirations and a dropping of the ‘1’s’ in ordinary 
speech which has a tendency to become tedious ; Labassindre, for- 
merly a workman in an iron foundry, and now a singer, a coarse- 
fibred heartless brute, with a spice of pseudo-artistic jargon, and 
an appreciation of the dignity of labour which dates from the day 
of his quitting the foundry, has his own set of stock phrases, and 
when he is not rolling them out is trying his favourite note. 
Hirsch is a sham doctor, a chevalier d’industrie like the others, 
whose patients are mostly out of town, who is armed with a bag 
of powder which makes people sneeze, and devotes his time to 
futile chemical experiments. As for D’Argenton, who is drawn in 
a masterly way, his note is a cold selfishness, which will sacrifice a 
good deal to be fawned upon and worshipped, but will sacrifice 
nothing at all for any other object. In conversation he moves on 
relentlessly like a very car of Juggernaut. Inexorably he repeats 
his feeble retort or crushing platitude, ‘ Alors je lui ai dit ce mot 
cruel.’ He too, like Moronval, is literary, but a poet, while the 
other would be a journalist. At moments the poetic impulse is 
strong on him, his frenzied brain teems with ideas, but they are 
too ethereal for translation to paper; the result is that other 
writers, whose sensibility is not so fine, appropriate them ; Emile 
Augier himself is not above culling the choicest blooms from the 
unwritten ‘Pommes d’Atalante.’ All this-is clever enough, but it 
is in D’Argenton’s relations to Jack and Jack’s mother that Daudet’s 
individual skill is displayed. Here there is a subtlety of which 
Dickens was incapable, an art which does not describe a character 
in set terms but expounds it by its actions. 

If we turn to Dickens’s most ambitious attempt in a line which, 
for him, always spelt failure—Edith Dombey—his shortcomings 
will be very patent. Edith has naturally been contrasted, much to 
her disadvantage, with Ethel Newcome, but we will rather take 
Rosalie Roumestan, who is a representative example of Daudet’s 
workmanship, for comparison with her. The subject of ‘Numa 
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Roumestan ’—the book—is simply the contrast between the 
Northern nature at its best and the Southern—it is only charitable 
to suppose—at its worst. Rosalie, who inherits the clear brain and 
temperate nature of a Northern father, is captivated by Numa’s 
young enthusiasm, while she is still little more than a girl, and 
fancies that in the glittering tinsel she sees the glow of pure gold. 
Such self-deception could not last long: she learns the unfaithful- 
ness of a man who, with a strange double nature, loads her with 
caresses which, at the moment, are perfectly sincere. She finds 
him writing a letter which tears his political consistency to shreds ; 
she hears him lavish promises, which experience tells her are 
mere empty words; she cannot, in the nature of things, help de- 
spising him, but she will hardly breathe it to herself. Her life is 
devoted to keeping up appearances for herself as well as before 
others—to giving her husband a dignity which does not belong to 
him. Proud and truthful beyond the common run, she is con- 
sistently affectionate to the man who outrages her self-respect and 
treads sincerity under foot. What she is, Frederica of Illyria is 
also, in her degree, to the most ignoble of consorts, while side by 
side with these two portraits hangs the consummate study of 
Risler, of whom one feels all along that there is a volcanic fire in 
the depths of his nature which may some day break out. 

What Edith Dombey’s provocation was everyone knows, and 
her nature has been portrayed for us with all the skill which 
Dickens could bring to an uncongenial task, but the element 
of staginess is sadly conspicuous: the frown and the curling lip 
do duty for much characterisation which cannot be expressed 
by so bald an employment of stage directions, and her behaviour 
seems to show a complete misconception by the author of his 
own creation. Is it conceivable for a moment that a woman the 
keynote of whose character is a sort of fierce pride could have 
behaved as she did to Mr. Dombey, lowering herself to the level of 
a man who was really less than human, or that she should have 
proclaimed the relations in which she stood to her husband 
before the guests at a large reception? What should have been 
forcible is merely exaggerated, and the result is fatal. Instead 
of a picture with lights and shades, with mysteries to fathom, and 
beauties which strike one with admiration, we have here a kind of 
signboard-painting, flat, unvarying and unsuggestive. 

There is a class of studies in Daudet’s work, due to his 
craving for representing in its ghastly nakedness the grand 
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drame moderne, of which we find hardly a trace in Dickens. 
Characters like Sidonie Risler, Séphora Leemans, or La Bachellery 
were absolutely abhorrent to his nature: he shut his eyes to their 
existence or treated them with a lightness of touch and purity of 
intention which purged them of unwholesomeness. What he 
could do he showed, once for all, in the Sykes and Nancy scenes 
of ‘Oliver Twist ’—scenes which for real power, for unforced pathos 
and tragic intensity have few equals—but the whole treatment is 
radically distinct from that of Daudet. Indeed, we find that where 
the latter is dealing with men and women who are swayed by 
passion he offers no point of resemblance to the English writer, 
whose fishing was by inclination, and perhaps by necessity, in less 
troubled waters. But if we descend a stage from the Rislers, and 
Fromonts, what do we find? A Chébe who is Silas Wegg under 
another name; a Desirée Delobelle in whom Jenny Wren lives 
again, alike in her lameness, her occupations, and her dreams of 
birds that sing and flowers that blow. Nor is this all, for 
Delobelle is no more original than is his devoted daughter. He 
has been compared to or contrasted with Crummles, though they 
have no common ground except their profession, which, however 
integral a part of Crummles it is, might in Delobelle’s case just 
as well have been something else: Paul Astier and Pecksniff, 
both architects and both charlatans, are no more unlike. But 
Delobelle’s prototype exists none the less, in the person of Turvey- 
drop: substitute pure deportment for general staginess, and the 
two men are one and the same ; alike in their sublime acceptance 
of self-sacrifice, in their use of their time, and even in the very 
words with which they stamp a somewhat aimless existence 
with the hall-mark of a high purpose. ‘Je n’ai pas le droit 
de renoncer au théatre,’ says Delobelle, following closely the 
‘I have been faithful to my post since the days of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, and I will not desert it now,’ of his 
model. 

There is one difference between them, however, in which a 
certain note of brutality, characteristic of Daudet, is heard—viz. 
that while we leave Turveydrop in the calm enjoyment of an 
adoration which Turveydrop the younger and his bride genuinely 
feel, we have in the other case Desirée’s painful awakening on 
her deathbed to the despicable character of her father, and her 
hopeless appeal to a nature which has nothing natural left in it. 
Other instances of this aggravation for the reader of a painful 
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situation will be found in the half-veiled allusions of the 
worthies at the Gymnase Moronval to the position of Jack’s 
mother, in his presence; in the hints of Ida de Barancy’s own 
servants under similar circumstances; in the satisfaction with 
which Ida relieves herself of Jack on the first occasion of 
D’Argenton’s coming to dinner—how different this to the scenes 
in ‘ David Copperfield’ under the Murdstone régime !—and in the 
talk of the servants at the so-called ‘ soire’ in ‘ Le Nabab,’ which 
may well be compared with the Swarry, if the fundamental 
difference between their respective authors is to be appreciated. 

Plots Daudet, properly speaking, has none, nor, in spite of 
the claims of his thick-and-thin admirers, is it possible to con- 
cede Dickens any skill in this respect. Both novelists start 
with a great leading idea on which are threaded the play of 
passion or circumstance. ‘Le Nabab’ is the record of the brief 
and meteoric course of a nowveaw riche; ‘Numa Roumestan,’ 
‘ Fromont,’ and ‘ Les Rois en Exil,’ are long-drawn and passionate 
duos between man and wife; ‘Sapho’ is the picture of the 
gradual degradation of a nature till all will-power is gone, and 
Jean Gaussin, besides sharing with Richard Carstone the distinc- 
tion of being the only veritable jeune premier of his author, 
suffers at the hands of Sapho precisely what the Chancery suit is 
responsible for in Richard’s case. 

Daudet writes racy French which by no means confines itself 
to the lines which the Academy has laid down, and his pure 
narrative is generally better than that of Dickens; but in actual 
word-painting, in felicitous turns, and in happy similes he has 
nothing like the skill of his predecessor. Occasionally, indeed, he 
is strangely like him, as when he speaks of a solitary house which 
looks as if it had been sent out to reconnoitre the situation, or 
when he describes the tightness of Said’s skin—a piece of por- 
traiture for which Bounderby might have sat—but, as a general 
rule, he lacks both the virtues and defects which followed from 
Dickens’s infinite power of minute observation; he could never 
have stopped, as Dickens does in his description of the wreck of 
Steerforth’s boat, to tell us that the arm of a man who is pointing 
at the body in the water has got an arrow tattooed upon it which 
points in the same direction: there is a consequent greater 
breadth, and his description of the Forest of Sénart, of the 
machinery at Indret, and of the southern landscape to which he 
is ever fondly reverting, may be set against Dickens’s great storm, 
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the picture of the flight of Magwitch, and his well-loved Kentish 
backgrounds. 

For an Englishman, he cannot live with Dickens. The latter 
may descend to depict meanness, and, in the last of his completed 
works, he does so ad nauseam; but he is sane and wholesome: 
he moves us to boisterous laughter, and—not always when he 
means it most—to tears which are a credit to us. His characters, 
it is true, have little of the principle of growth in them, but then 
they are giants from birth: they are pleasant to linger over and 
live with in memory, and their vices leave no taint behind. Such 
must have been Dickens’s ambition, but no such fate can attend 
the writer who deliberately sets himself to uncloak the figure of 
Vice, as Daudet does. Finished artist but poor moralist, he flies 
to the mercenary love of woman and the infatuated passion of 
man as the centre round which everything turns, the engross- 
ing, absorbing interest to which everyone is liable, to which most 
submit. His apologist may say, with the writer of amorous 
ditties quoted by Poe, that, provided the morals of an author are 
pure, it signifies nothing what may be the morals of his books. 
Is Poe too severe when he concludes that, in such a case, strict 
poetic justice demands the detention of the writer in purgatory 
till a new generation shall arise which knows not his writings ? 
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BY A, CONAN DOYLE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘MICAH CLARKE.’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


HOW THE BLESSED HOUR OF SIGHT CAME TO THE LADY TIPHAINE, 


Sm TRIsTRAM DE RocHEFORT, Seneschal of Auvergne and Lord of 
Villefranche, was a fierce and renowned soldier who had grown grey 
in the English wars. As lord of the marches and guardian of an 
exposed country-side, there was little rest for him even in times of 
so-called peace, and his whole life was spent in raids and outfalls 
upon the Brabanters, late-comers, flayers, free companions, and 
roving archers who wandered over his province. At times he 
would come back in triumph, and a dozen corpses swinging from 
the summit of his keep would warn evil-doers that there was still 
a law in the land. At others his ventures were not so happy, and 
he and his troop would spur it over the drawbridge with clatter of 
hoofs hard at their heels and whistle of arrows about their ears. 
Hard he was of hand and harder of heart, hated by his foes, and 
yet not loved by those whom he protected, for twice he had been 
taken prisoner, and twice his ransom had been wrung by dint of 
blows and tortures out of the starving peasants and ruined farmers. 
Wolves or watch-dogs, it was hard to say from which the sheep had 
most to fear. 

The Castle of Villefranche was harsh and stern as its master. 
A broad moat, a high outer wall turreted at the corners, with a 
great black keep towering above all—so it lay before them in the 
moonlight. By the light of two flambeaux, protruded through the 
narrow slit-shaped openings at either side of the ponderous gate, 
they caught a glimpse of the glitter of fierce eyes and of the 
gleam of the weapons of the guard. The sight of the two-headed 
eagle of Du Guesclin, however, was a passport into any fortalice 
in France, and ere they had passed the gate the old border knight 
came running forwards with hands outthrown to greet his famous 
countryman. Nor was he less glad to see Sir Nigel, when the 
Englishman’s errand was explained to him, for these archers had 
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been a sore thorn in his side and had routed two expeditions 
which he had sent against them. A happy day it would be for 
the Seneschal of Auvergne when he should learn that the last yew 
bow was over the marches. 

The material for a feast was ever at hand in days when, if there 
was grim want in the cottage, there was at least rude plenty in the 
castle. Within an hour the guests were seated around a board 
which creaked under the great pasties and joints of meat, varied 
by those more dainty dishes in which the French excelled, the 
spiced ortolan and the truffled beccaficoes. The Lady Rochefort, 
a bright and laughter-loving dame, sat upon the left of her war- 
like spouse, with the Lady Tiphaine upon the right. Beneath sat 
Du Guesclin and Sir Nigel, with Sir Amory Monticourt, of the 
Order of the Hospitallers, and Sir Otto Harnit, a wandering knight 
from the kingdom of Bohemia. These, with Alleyne and Ford, 
four French squires, and the castle chaplain, made the company 
who sat together that night and made good cheer in the Castle of 
Villefranche. The great fire crackled in the grate, the hooded 
hawks slept upon their perches, the rough deerhounds with expec- 
tant eyes crouched upon the tiled floor; close at the elbows of the 
guests stood the dapper little lilac-coated pages; the laugh and 
jest circled round, and all was harmony and comfort. Little they 
recked of the brushwood men who crouched in their rags along the 
fringe of the forest, and looked up with wild and haggard eyes at the 
rich warm glow which shot a golden bar of light from the high 
arched windows of the castle. 

Supper over, the tables dormant were cleared away as by 
magic, and trestles and bancals arranged round the blazing fire, 
for there was a bitter nip in the air. The Lady Tiphaine had 
sunk back in her cushioned chair, and her long dark lashes drooped 
low over her sparkling eyes. Alleyne, glancing at her, noted that 
her breath came quick and short, and that her cheeks had blanched 
to a lily white. Du Guesclin eyed her keenly from time to time, 
and passed his broad brown fingers through his crisp, curly black 
hair, with the air of a man who is perplexed in his mind. 

‘These folk here,’ said the knight of Bohemia, ‘they do not 
seem too well fed.’ 

‘Ah, canaille!’ cried the Lord of Villefranche. ‘ You would 
scarce credit it, and yet it is sooth that when I was taken at 
Poictiers it was all that my wife and my foster-brother could do 
to raise the money from them for my ransom. The sulky dogs 
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would rather have three twists of a rack, or the thumbikins for an 
hour, than pay out a denier for their own feudal father and liege 
lord. Yet there is not one of them but hath an old stocking full 
of gold pieces hid away in a snug corner.’ 

‘Why do they not buy food then?’ asked Sir Nigel. ‘By St. 
Paul! it seemed to me that their bones were breaking through 
their skin.’ 

‘It is their grutching and grumbling which makes them thin. 
We have a saying here, Sir Nigel, that if you pummel Jacques 
Bonhomme he will pat you, but if you pat him he will pummel 
you. Doubtless you find it so in England.’ 

‘Ma foi, no!’ said Sir Nigel. ‘I have two Englishmen of this 
class in my train, who are at this instant, I make little doubt, as 
full of your wine as any cask in your cellar. He who pummelled 
them might come by such a pat as he would be likely to re- 
member.’ 

‘I cannot understand it,’ quoth the seneschal, ‘ for the English 
knights and nobles whom I have met were not men to brook the 
insolence of the base born.’ 

‘ Perchance, my fair lord, the poor folk are sweeter and of a 
better countenance in England,’ laughed the Lady Rochefort. 
‘Mon Dieu! you cannot conceive to yourself how ugly they are! 
Without hair, without teeth, all twisted and bent ; for me, I can- 
not think how the good God ever came to make such people. I 
cannot bear it, I, and so my trusty Raoul goes ever before me 
with a cudgel to drive them from my path.’ 

‘Yet they have souls, fair lady, they have souls!’ murmured 
the chaplain, a white-haired man with a weary, patient face. 

‘So I have heard you tell them,’ said the lord of the castle; 
‘and for myself, father, though I am a true son of Holy Church, 
yet I think that you were better employed in saying your 
mass and in teaching the children of my men-at-arms, than in 
going over the country-side to put ideas in these folks’ heads 
which would never have been there but for you. I have heard 
that you have said to them that their souls are as good as ours, 
and that it is likely that in another life they may stand as high 
as the oldest blood of Auvergne. For my part, I believe that 
there are so many worthy knights and gallant gentiemen in 
heaven, who know how such things should be arranged, that 
there is little fear that we shall find ourselves mixed up with base 
roturiers and swine-herds. Tell your beads, father, and con your 
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psalter, but do not come between me and those whom the king 
has given to me!’ 

‘God help them!’ cried the old priest. ‘A higher King than 
yours has given them to me, and I tell you here in your own 
castle hall, Sir Tristram de Rochefort, that you have sinned deeply 
in your dealings with these poor folk, and that the hour will come, 
and may even now be at hand, when God’s hand will be heavy 
upon you for what you have done.’ He rose as he spoke, and 
walked slowly from the room. 

‘Pest take him!’ cried the French knight. ‘ Now, what is a 
man to do with a priest, Sir Bertrand ?—for one can neither fight 
him like a man nor coax him like a woman.’ 

‘Ah, Sir Bertrand knows, the naughty one!’ cried the Lady 
Rochefort. ‘ Have we not all heard how he went to Avignon and 
squeezed fifty thousand crowns out of the Pope ?’ 

‘Ma foi!’ said Sir Nigel, looking with a mixture of horror 
and admiration at Du Guesclin. ‘ Did not your heart sink within 
you? Were you not smitten with fears? Have you not felt a 
curse hang over you ?’ 

‘I have not observed it,’ said the Frenchman carelessly, ‘ But, 
by Saint Ives! Tristram, this chaplain of yours seems to me to be 
a worthy man, and you should give heed to his words, for though 
I care nothing for the curse of a bad pope, it would be a grief to 
me to have aught but a blessing from a good priest.’ 

‘Hark to that, my fair lord,’ cried the Lady Rochefort. 
‘Take heed, I pray thee, for I do not wish to have a blight cast 
over me, nor a palsy of the limbs. I remember that once 
before you angered Father Stephen, and my tire-woman said that 
I lost more hair in seven days than ever before in a month.’ 

‘If that be sign of sin, then, by Saint Paul! I have much 
upon my soul,’ said Sir Nigel, amid a general laugh. ‘ But in 
very truth, Sir Tristram, if I may venture a word of counsel, I 
should advise that you make your peace with this good man.’ 

‘He shall have four silver candlesticks,’ said the seneschal 
moodily. ‘And yet I would that he would leave the folk alone. 
You cannot conceive in your mind how stubborn and brainless 
they are. Mules and pigs are full of reason beside them. God 
He knows that I have had great patience with them. , It was but 
last week that, having to raise some money, I called up to the 
castle Jean Goubert, who, as all men know, has a casketful of 
gold pieces hidden away in some hollow tree. I give you my 
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word that I did not so much as lay a stripe upon his fool’s back, 
but after speaking with him, and telling him how needful the 
money was to me, I left him for the night to think over the 
matter in my dungeon. What think you that the dog did? Why, 
in the morning we found that he had made a rope from strips of 
his leathern jerkin, and had hung himself to the bar of the 
window.’ 

‘For me, I cannot conceive such wickedness!’ cried the 
lady. 

‘And there was Gertrude Le Beeuf, as fair a maiden as eye 
could see, but as bad and bitter as the rest of them. When 
young Amory de Valance was here last Lammastide he looked 
kindly upon the girl, and even spoke of taking her into his 
service. What does she do, with her dog of a father? Why, they 
tie themselves together and leap into the Linden Pool, where the 
water is five spears’-lengths deep. I give you my word that it 
was a great grief to young Amory, and it was days ere he could 
cast it from his mind. But how can one serve people who are so 
foolish and so ungrateful ?’ 

Whilst the Seneschal of Villefranche had been detailing the 
evil doings of his tenants, Alleyne had been unable to take his 
eyes from the face of the Lady Tiphaine. She had lain back in 
her chair, with drooping eyelids and a bloodless face, so that he 
had feared at first that her journey had weighed heavily upon 
her, and that the strength was ebbing out of her. Of a sudden, 
however, there came a change, for a dash of bright colour flickered 
up on to either cheek, and her lids were slowly raised again upon 
eyes which sparkled with such a lustre as Alleyne had never seen 
in human eyes before, while their gaze was fixed intently, not 
upon the company, but on the dark tapestry which draped the 
wall. So transformed and so ethereal was her expression, that 
Alleyne, in his loftiest dream of archangel or of seraph, had never 
pictured so sweet, so womanly, and yet so wise a face. Glancing 
at Du Guesclin, Alleyne saw that he also was watching his wife 
closely, and from the twitching of his features, and the beads 
upon his brick-coloured brow, it was easy to see that he was 
deeply agitated by the change which he marked in her. 
~ © How is it with you, lady?’ he asked at last, in a tremulous 
voice. 

Her eyes remained fixed intently upon the wall, and there 
was a long pause ere she answered him. Her voice, too, which 
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had been so clear and ringing, was now low and muffled as that 
of one who speaks from a distance. 

‘All is very well with me, Bertrand,’ said she. ‘The blessed 
hour of sight has come round to me again.’ 

‘T could see it come! I could see it come!’ he exclaimed, 
passing his fingers through his hair with the same perplexed ex- 
pression as before. 

‘This is untoward, Sir Tristram,’ he said at last. ‘And I 
scarce know in what words to make it clear to you, and to your 
fair wife, and to Sir Nigel Loring, and to these other stranger 
knights. My tongue is a blunt one, and fitter to shout word of 
command than to clear up such a matter as this, of which I can 
myself understand little. This, however, I know, that my wife is 
come of a very sainted race, whom God hath in His wisdom 
endowed with wondrous powers, so that Tiphaine Raquenel was 
known throughout Brittany ere ever I first saw her at Dinan. 
Yet these powers are ever used for good, and they are the gift of 
God and not of the devil, which is the difference betwixt white 
magic and black.’ 

‘Perchance it would be as well that we should send for 
Father Stephen,’ said Sir Tristram. 

‘It would be best that he should come,’ cried the Hospitaller. 

‘And bring with him a flask of holy water,’ added the knight 
of Bohemia. 

‘Not so, gentlemen,’ answered Sir Bertrand. ‘It is not 
needful that this priest should be called, and it is in my mind 
that in asking for this ye cast some slight shadow or slur upon 
the good name of my wife, as though it were still doubtful 
whether her power came to her from above or below. If ye have 
indeed such a doubt, I pray that you will say so, that we may 
discuss the matter in a fitting way.’ 

‘For myself, said Sir Nigel, ‘I have heard such words fall 
from the lips of this lady that Iam of opinion that there is no 
woman, save only one, who can be in any way compared to her in 
beauty and in goodness. Should any gentleman think otherwise, 
I should deem it great honour to run a small course with him, or 
debate the matter in whatever way might be most pleasing to 
him.’ 

‘Nay, it would ill become me to cast a slur upon a lady who 
is both my guest and the wife of my comrade in arms,’ said the 
Seneschal of Villefranche. ‘I have perceived also that on her 
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mantle there is marked a silver cross, which is surely sign enough 
that there is nought of evil in these strange powers which you 
say that she possesses.’ 

This argument of the seneschal’s appealed so powerfully to 
the Bohemian and to the Hospitaller that they at once intimated 
that their objections had been entirely overcome, while even the 
Lady Rochefort, who had sat shivering and crossing herself, 
ceased to cast glances at the door, and allowed her fears to turn 
to curiosity. 

‘Among the gifts which have been vouchsafed to my wife, 
said Du Guesclin, ‘ there is the wondrous one of seeing into the 
future ; but it comes very seldom upon her, and goes as quickly, 
for none can command it. The blessed hour of sight, as she hath 
named it, has come but thrice since I have known her, and I can 
vouch for it that all that she hath told me was true, for on the 
evening of the Battle of Auray she said that the morrow would 
be an ill day for me and for Charles of Blois. Ere the sun had 
sunk again he was dead, and I the prisoner of Sir John Chandos. 
Yet it is not every question that she can answer, but only 
those ‘ 

‘Bertrand, Bertrand!’ cried the lady in the same muttering 
far-away voice, ‘ the blessed hour passes. Use it, Bertrand, while 
you may.’ 

‘I will, mysweet. Tell me,then, what fortune comes upon me?’ 

‘Danger, Bertrand—deadly, pressing danger—which creeps 
upon you and you know it not.’ 

The French soldier burst into a thunderous laugh, and his 
green eyes twinkled with amusement. ‘At what time during 
these twenty years would not that have been a true word?’ he 
cried. ‘Danger is the air that I breathe. But is this so very 
close, Tiphaine ?’ 

‘ Here—now—close upon you!’ The words came out in 
broken strenuous speech, while the lady’s fair face was writhed 
and drawn like that of one who looks upon a horror which strikes 
the words from her lips. Du Guesclin gazed round the tapestried 
room, at the screens, the tables, the abace, the credence, the 
buffet with its silver salver,and the half-circle of friendly wonder- 
ing faces. There was an utter stillness, save for the sharp breath- 
ing of the Lady Tiphaine and for the gentle soughing of the 
wind outside, which wafted to their ears the distant call upon a 
swine-herd’s horn. 
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‘The danger may bide, said he, shrugging his broad 
shoulders. ‘And now, Tiphaine, tell us what will come of this 
war in Spain.’ 

‘I can see little,’ she answered, straining her eyes and 
puckering her brow, as one who would fain clear her sight. 
‘There are mountains, and dry plains, and flash of arms and 
shouting of battle-cries. Yet it is whispered to me that by failure 
you will succeed.’ 

‘Ha! Sir Nigel, how like you that ?’ quoth Bertrand, shaking 
his head. ‘It is like mead and vinegar, half sweet, half sour. 
And is there no question which you would ask my lady ?’ 

‘Certes there is. I would fain know, fair lady, how all things 
are at Twynham Castle, and above all how my sweet lady employs 
herself.’ 

‘To answer this I would fain lay hand upon one whose 
thoughts turn strongly to this castle which you have named. 
Nay, my Lord Loring, it is whispered to me that there is another 
here who hath thought more deeply of it than you.’ 

‘Thought more of mine own home?’ cried Sir Nigel. ‘ Lady, 
I fear that in this matter at least you are mistaken.’ 

‘Not so, Sir Nigel. Come hither, young man, young English 
squire with the grey eyes! Now give me your hand, and place it 
here across my brow, that I may see that which you have seen. 
What is this that rises before me? Mist, mist, rolling mist with 
a square black tower above it. See it shreds out, it thins, it rises, 
and there lies a castle in a green plain, with the sea beneath it, and 
a great church within a bow-shot. There are two rivers which 
run through the meadows, and between them lie the tents of the 
besiegers.’ 

‘ The besiegers!’ cried Alleyne, Ford, and Sir Nigel, all three 
in a breath. 

‘Yes, truly, and they press hard upon the castle, for they are 
an exceeding multitude and full of courage. See how they storm 
and rage against the gate, while some rear ladders, and others, 
line after line, sweep the walls with their arrows. There are 
many leaders who shout and beckon, and one, a tall man with a 
golden beard, who stands before the gate stamping his foot and 
hallooing them on, as a pricker doth the hounds. But those in the 
castle fight bravely. There is a woman, two women, who stand 
upon the walls, and give heart to the men-at-arms. They shower 
down arrows, darts and great stones. Ah! they have struck down 
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the tall leader, and the others give back. The mist thickens and 
I can see no more.’ 

‘By Saint Paul!’ said Sir Nigel, ‘I do not think that there 
can be any such doings at Christchurch, and I am very easy of the 
fortalice so long as my sweet wife hangs the key of the outer 
bailey at the head of her bed. Yet I will not deny that you have 
pictured the castle as well as I could have done myself, and I am 
full of wonderment at all that I have heard and seen.’ 

‘I would, Lady Tiphaine,’ cried the Lady Rochefort, ‘ that you 
would use your power to tell me what hath befallen my golden 
bracelet which I wore when hawking upon the second Sunday of 
Advent, and have never set eyes upon since.’ 

‘Nay, lady,’ said Du Guesclin, ‘it does not befit so great 
and wondrous a power to pry and search and play the varlet even 
to the beautiful chatelaine of Villefranche. Ask a worthy ques- 
tion, and, with the blessing of God, you shall have a worthy 
answer.’ 

‘Then I would fain ask,’ cried one of the French squires, 
‘as to which may hope to conquer in these wars betwixt the 
English and ourselves.’ 

‘ Both will conquer and each will hold its own,’ answered the 
Lady Tiphaine. 

‘Then we shall still hold Gascony and Guienne ?’ cried Sir 
Nigel. 

The lady shook her head. ‘French land, French blood, 
French speech,’ she answered. ‘They are French, and France 
shall have them.’ 

‘ But not Bordeaux ?’ cried Sir Nigel excitedly. 

‘ Bordeaux also is for France.’ 

‘But Calais ?’ 

‘ Calais too.’ 

‘Woe worth me then, and ill hail to these evil words! If 
Bordeaux and Calais be gone, then what is left for England ? ’ 

‘It seems indeed that there are evil times coming upon your 
country,’ said Du Guesclin. ‘In our fondest hopes we never 
thought to hold Bordeaux. By Saint Ives! this news hath warmed 
the heart within me. Our dear country will then be very great 
in the future, Tiphaine ?’ 

‘Great, and rich, and beautiful,’ she cried. ‘Far down the 
course of time I can see her still leading the nations, a wayward 
queen among the peoples, great in war, but greater in peace, quick 
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in thought, deft in action, with her people’s will for her sole 
monarch, from the sands of Calais to the blue seas of the south.’ 

‘Ha!’ cried Du Guesclin, with his eyes flashing in triumph, 
‘ you hear her, Sir Nigel ?—and she never yet said word which was 
not sooth.’ : 

The English knight shook his head moodily. ‘What of my 
own poor country?’ said he. ‘I fear, lady, that what you have 
said bodes but small good for her.’ 

The lady sat with parted lips, and her breath came quick and 
fast. ‘My God!’ she cried, ‘ what is this that is shown me? 
Whence come they, these peoples, these lordly nations, these 
mighty countries which rise up before me? I look beyond, and 
others rise, and yet others, far and farther to the shores of the 
uttermost waters. They crowd! They swarm! The world is 
given to them, and it resounds with the clang of their hammers 
and the ringing of their church bells. They call them many names, 
and they rule them this way or that, but they are all English, for 
I can hear the voices of the people. On I go, and onwards over 
seas where man hath never yet sailed, and I see a great land under 
new stars and a stranger sky, and still the land is England. Where 
have her children not gone? What have they not done? Her 
banner is planted on ice. Her banner is scorched in the sun. She 
lies athwart the lands, and her shadow is over the seas. Bertrand, 
Bertrand ! we are undone, for the buds of her bud are even as our 
choicest flower!’ Her voice rose into a wild cry, and throwing up 
her arms she sank back white and nerveless into the deep oaken 
chair. 

‘It is over,’ said Du Guesclin moodily, as he raised her droop- 
ing head with his strong brown hand. ‘ Wine for the lady, squire! 
The blessed hour of sight hath passed.’ 





CHAPTER XXX. 


HOW THE BRUSHWOOD MEN CAME TO THE CHATEAU OF 
VILLEFRANCHE, 


It was late ere Alleyne Edricson, having carried Sir Nigel the 
goblet of spiced wine which it was his custom to drink after the 
curling of his hair, was able at last to seek his chamber. It was a 
stone-flagged room upon the second floor, with a bed in a recess 
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for him, and two smaller pallets on the other side, on which 
Aylward and Hordle John were already snoring. Alleyne had knelt 
down to his evening orisons, when there came a tap at his door, 
and Ford entered with a small lamp in his hand. His face was 
deadly pale, and his hand shook until the shadows flickered up and 
down the wall. 

‘What is it, Ford ?’ cried Alleyne, springing to his feet. 

‘I can scarce tell you,’ said he, sitting down on the side of the 
couch, and resting his chin upon his hand. ‘I know not what to 
say or what to think.’ 

‘Has aught befallen you, then?’ 

‘Yes, or I have been slave to my own fancy. I tell you, lad, 
that I am all undone, like a fretted bow-string. Hark hither, 
Alleyne! it cannot be that you have forgotten little Tita, the 
daughter of the old glass-stainer at Bordeaux ?’ 

‘I remember her well.’ 

‘She and I, Alleyne, broke the lucky groat together ere we 
parted, and she wears my ring upon her finger. ‘Caro mio,” quoth 
she when last we parted, “I shall be near thee in the wars, and 
thy danger will be my danger.” Alleyne, as God is my help, asI 
came up the stairs this night I saw her stand before me, her face 
in tears, her hands out as though in warning—I saw it, Alleyne, 
even as I see those two archers upon their couches. Our very 
finger-tips seemed to meet, ere she thinned away like a mist in the 
sunshine.’ 

‘I would not give overmuch thought to it,’ answered Alleyne. 
‘Our minds will play us strange pranks, and bethink you that 
these words of the Lady Tiphaine Du Guesclin have wrought 
upon us and shaken us.’ 

Ford shook his head. ‘I saw little Tita as clearly as though I 
were back at the Rue des Apdtres at Bordeaux,’ said he. ‘ But 
the hour is late, and I must go.’ 

‘Where do you sleep, then?’ 

‘In the chamber above you. May the saints be with us 
all!’ He rose from the couch and left the chamber, while 
Alleyne could hear his feet sounding upon the winding stair. 
The young squire walked across to the window and gazed out at 
the moonlit landscape, his mind absorbed by the thought of the 
Lady Tiphaine, and of the strange words that she had spoken as to 
what was going forward at Castle Twynham. Leaning his elbows 
upon the stonework, he was deeply plunged in reverie, when in a 
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moment his thoughts were brought back to Villefranche and to the 
scene before him. 

The window at which he stood was in the second floor of that 
portion of the castle which was nearest to the keep. In front lay 
the broad moat, with the moon lying upon its surface, now clear 
and round, now drawn lengthwise as the breeze stirred the waters. 
Beyond, the plain sloped down to a thick wood, while further to 
the left a second wood shut out the view. Between the two an 
open glade stretched, silvered in the moonshine, with the river 
curving across the lower end of it. 

As he gazed, he saw of a sudden a man steal forth from the 
wood into the open clearing. He walked with his head sunk, his 
shoulders curved, and his knees bent, as one who strives hard to 
remain unseen. Ten paces from the fringe of trees he glanced 
around, and waving his hand he crouched down, and was lost to 
sight among a belt of furze-bushes. After him there came a 
second man, and after him a third, a fourth, and a fifth, stealing 
across the narrow open space and darting into the shelter of the 
brushwood. Nine-and-seventy Alleyne counted of these dark 
figures flitting across the line of the moonlight. Many bore 
huge burdens upon their backs, though what it was that they 
carried he could not tell at the distance. Out of the one wood 
and into the other they passed, all with the same crouching, 
furtive gait, until the black bristle of trees had swallowed up the 
last of them. 

For a moment Alleyne stood in the window, still staring down 
at the silent forest, uncertain as to what he should think of these 
midnight walkers. Then he bethought him that there was one 
beside him who was fitter to judge on such a matter. His fingers 
had scarce rested upon Aylward’s shoulder ere the bowman was 
on his feet, with his hand outstretched to his sword. 

‘Qui va?’ he cried. ‘Hold! mon petit. By my hilt! I 
thought there had been a camisade. What then, mon gar?’ 

‘Come hither by the window, Aylward,’ said Alleyne. ‘I 
have seen fourscore men pass from yonder shaw across the glade, 
and nigh every man of them had a great burden on his back. 
What think you of it ?’ 

‘I think nothing of it, mon camarade! There are as many 
masterless folk in this country as there are rabbits on Cowdray 
Down, and there are many who show their faces by night but 
would dance in a hempen collar if they stirred forth in the day. 
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On all the French marches are droves of outcasts, reivers, spoilers, 
and draw-latches, of whom I judge that these are some, though I 
marvel that they should dare to come so nigh to the castle of the 
seneschal. All seems very quiet now,’ he added, peering out of 
the window. 

‘They are in the further wood,’ said Alleyne. 

‘And there they may bide. Back to rest, mon petit; for, by 
my hilt! each day now will bring its own work. Yet it would be 
well to shoot the bolt in yonder door when one is in strange 
quarters. So!’ He threw himself down upon his pallet, and in 
an instant was fast asleep. 

It might have been about three o’clock in the morning when 
Alleyne was aroused from a troubled sleep by a low cry or exclama- 
tion. He listened, but, as he heard no more, he set it down as the 
challenge of the guard upon the walls, and dropped off to sleep 
once more. A few minutes later he was disturbed by a gentle 
creaking of his own door, as though some one were pushing cau- 
tiously against it, and immediately afterwards he heard the soft 
thud of cautious footsteps upon the stair which led to the room 
above, followed by a confused noise and a muffled groan. Alleyne 
sat up on his couch with all his nerves in a tingle, uncertain 
whether these sounds might come from a simple cause—some 
sick archer and visiting leech perhaps—or whether they might 
have a more sinister meaning. But what danger could threaten 
them here in this strong castle, under the care of famous warriors, 
with high walls and a broad moat around them? Who was there 
that could injure them? He had well-nigh persuaded himself 
that his fears were a foolish fancy, when his eyes fell upon that 
which sent the blood cold to his heart and left him gasping, with 
hands clutching at the counterpane. 

Right in front of him was the broad window of the chamber, 
with the moon shining brightly through it. For an instant 
something had obscured the light, and now a head was bobbing 
up and down outside, the face looking in at him, and swinging 
slowly from one side of the window to the other. Even in that 
dim light there could be no mistaking those features. Drawn, 
distorted and blood-stained, they were still those of the young 
fellow-squire who had sat so recently upon his own couch. With 
a cry of horror Alleyne sprang from his bed and rushed to the 
casement, while the two archers, aroused by the sound, seized 
their weapons and stared about them in bewilderment. One 
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glance was enough to show Edricson that his fears were but too 
true. Foully murdered, with a score of wounds upon him and a 
rope round his neck, his poor friend had been cast from the upper 
window and swung slowly in the night wind, his body rasping 
against the wall and his disfigured face upon a level with the 
casement. 

‘My God!’ cried Alleyne, shaking in every limb. ‘ What has 
come upon us? What devil’s deed is this ?’ 

‘Here is flint and steel,’ said John stolidly. ‘The lamp, 
Aylward! This moonshine softens a man’s heart. Now we may 
use the eyes which God hath given us.’ 

‘By my hilt !’ cried Aylward, as the yellow flame flickered up, 
‘it is indeed young master Ford, and I think that this seneschal 
is a black villain, who dare not face us in the day, but would 
murther us in our sleep. By the twang of string! if I do not 
soak a goose’s feather with his heart’s blood, it will be no fault of 
Samkin Aylward of the White Company.’ 

‘But, Aylward, think of the men whom I saw yesternight,’ 
said Alleyne. ‘It may not be the seneschal. It may be that 
others have come into the castle. I must to Sir Nigel ere it be 
too late. Let me go, Aylward, for my place is by his side.’ 

‘One moment, mon gar. Put that steel head-piece on the 
end of my yew-stave. So! I will put it first through the door; 
for it is ill to come out when you can neither see nor guard your- 
self, Now camarades, out swords and stand ready! Hola, by my 
hilt! it is time that we were stirring!’ 

As he spoke, a sudden shouting broke forth in the castle, with 
the scream of a woman and the rush of many feet. Then came 
the sharp clink of clashing steel, and a roar like that of an angry 
lion—‘ Notre Dame Du Guesclin! St. Ives! St. Ives!’ The 
bowman pulled back the bolt of the door, and thrust out the head- 
piece at the end of the bow. A crash, the clatter of the steel- 
cap upon the ground, and, ere the man who struck could heave 
up for another blow, the archer had passed his sword through his 
body. ‘On, camarades, on!’ he cried ; and, breaking fiercely past 
two men who threw themselves in his way, he sped down the 
broad corridor in the direction of the shouting. 

A sharp turning, and then a second one, brought them to the 
head of a short stair, from which they looked straight down upon 
the scene of the uproar. A square oak-floored hall lay beneath 
them, from which opened the doors of the principal guest- 
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chambers. This hall was as light as day, for torches burned in 
numerous sconces upon the walls, throwing strange shadows from 
the tusked or antlered heads which ornamented them. At the 
very foot of the stair, close to the open door of their chamber, lay 
the seneschal and his wife: she with her head shorn from her 
shoulders, he thrust through with a sharpened stake, which still 
protruded from either side of his body. ‘Three servants of the 
castle lay dead beside them, all torn and draggled, as though a 
pack of wolves had been upon them. In front of the central 
guest-chamber stood Du Guesclin and Sir Nigel, half-clad and 
unarmoured, with the mad joy of battle gleaming in their eyes. 
Their heads were thrown back, their lips compressed, their blood- 
stained swords poised over their right shoulders, and their left 
feet thrown out. Three dead men lay huddled together in front 
of them; while a fourth, with the blood squirting from a severed 
vessel, lay back with updrawn knees, breathing in wheezy gasps. 
Further back—all panting together, like the wind in a tree— 
there stood a group of fierce wild creatures, bare-armed and bare- 
legged, gaunt, unshaven, with deep-set murderous eyes and wild- 
beast faces. With their flashing teeth, their bristling hair, their 
mad leapings and screamings, they seemed to Alleyne more like 
fiends from the pit than men of flesh and blood. Even as he 
looked, they broke into a hoarse yell and dashed once more upon 
the two knights, hurling themselves madly upon their sword- 
points; clutching, scrambling, biting, tearing, careless of wounds 
if they could but drag the two soldiers to earth. Sir Nigel was 
thrown down by the sheer weight of them, and Sir Bertrand with 
his thunderous war-cry was swinging round his heavy sword to 
clear a space for him to rise, when the whistle of two long English 
arrows, and the rush of the squire and the two English archers 
down the stairs, turned the tide of the combat. The assailants 
gave back, the knights rushed forward, and in a very few moments 
the hall was cleared, and Hordle John had hurled the last of the 
wild men down the steep steps which led from the end of it. 

‘Do not follow them,’ cried Du Guesclin. ‘ We are lost if we 
scatter. For myself I care not a denier, though it is a poor thing 
to meet one’s end at the hands of such scum; but I have my dear 
lady here, who must by no means be risked. We have breathing- 
space now, and I would ask you, Sir Nigel, what it is that: you 
would counsel ?’ : 
‘ By St. Paul!’ answered Sir Nigel, ‘I can by no means un- 
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derstand what hath befallen us, save that I have been woken up 
by your battle-cry, and, rushing forth, found myself in the midst 
of this small bickering. Harrow and alas for the lady and the 
seneschal! What dogs are they who have done this bloody 
deed ?’ 

‘They are the Jacks, the men of the brushwood. They have 
the castle, though I know not how it hath come to pass. Look 
from this window into the bailey.’ 

‘By heaven!’ cried Sir Nigel, ‘ it is as bright as day with the 
torches. The gates stand open, and there are three thousand of 
them within the walls. See how they rush and scream and wave ! 
What is it that they thrust out through the postern door? My 
God! it is a man-at-arms, and they pluck him limb from limb, 
like hounds on a wolf. Now another, and yet another. They 
hold the whole castle, for I see their faces at the windows. See, 
there are some with great bundles on their backs.’ 

‘It is dried wood from the forest. They pile them against 
the walls and set them in a blaze. Who is this who tries to 
check them? By St. Ives! it is the good priest who spake for 
them in the hall. He kneels, he prays, he implores! What! 
villains, would ye raise hands against those who have befriended 
you? Ah, the butcher has struck him! He is down! They 
stamp him under their feet! They tear off his gown and wave it 
in the air! See now, how the flames lick up the walls! Are 
there none left to rally round us? With a hundred men we 
might hold our own.’ 

‘Oh, for my Company!’ cried Sir Nigel. ‘ But where is 
Ford, Alleyne ?’ 

‘ He is foully murdered, my fair lord.’ 

‘The saints receive him! May he rest in peace! But here 
come some at last who may give us counsel, for amid these pas- 
sages it is ill to stir without a guide.’ 

As he spoke, a French squire and the Bohemian knight came 
rushing down the steps, the latter bleeding from a slash across 
his forehead. 

‘ All is lost!’ he cried. ‘The castle is taken and on fire, the 
seneschal is slain, and there is nought left for us.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ quoth Sir Nigel, ‘ there is much left to us, 
for there is a very honourable contention before us, and a fair 
lady for whom to give our lives. There are many ways in which 
a man might die, but none better than this,’ 
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‘You can tell us, Godfrey,’ said Du Guesclin to the French 
squire: ‘how came these men into the castle, and what succours 
can we count upon? By St. Ives! if we come not quickly to 
some counsel we shall be burned like young rooks in a nest.’ 

The squire, a dark slender stripling, spoke firmly and quickly, 
as one who was trained to swift action. ‘ There is a passage under 
the earth into the castle,’ said he, ‘and through it some of the 
Jacks made their way, casting open the gates for the others, 
They have had help from within the walls, and the men-at-arms 
were heavy with wine: they must have been slain in their beds, 
for these devils crept from room to room with soft step and ready 
knife. Sir Amory the Hospitaller was struck down with an axe 
as he rushed before us from his sleeping-chamber. Save only 
ourselves, I do not think that there are any left alive.’ 

‘What, then, would you counsel ? ’ 

‘That we make for the keep. It is unused, save in time of 
war, and the key hangs from my poor lord and master’s belt.’ 

‘There are two keys there.’ 

‘It is the larger. Once there, we might hold the narrow 
stair; and at least, as the walls are of a greater thickness, it 
would be longer ere they could burn them. Could we but carry 
the lady across the bailey, all might be well with us.’ 

‘Nay; the lady hath seen something of the work of war,’ 
said Tiphaine, coming forth, as white, as grave, and as unmoved as 
ever. ‘I would not be a hamper to you, my dear spouse and 
gallant friends. Rest assured of this, that if all else fail I have 
always a safeguard here’—drawing a small silver-hilted poniard 
from her bosom—‘ which sets me beyond the fear of these vile 
and blood-stained wretches.’ 

‘ Tiphaine,’ cried Du Guesclin, ‘I have always loved you; and 
now, by Our Lady of Rennes! I love you more than ever. Did I 
not know that your hand will be as ready as your words, I would 
myself turn my last blow upon you, ere you should fall into their 
hands. Lead on, Godfrey! A new golden pyx will shine in the 
minster of Dinan if we come safely through with it.’ 

The attention of the insurgents had been drawn away from 
murder to plunder, and all over the castle might be heard their 
cries and whoops of delight as they dragged forth the rich 
tapestries, the silver flagons, and the carved furniture. Down in 
the courtyard half-clad wretches, their bare limbs all mottled 
with blood-stains, strutted about with plumed helmets upon their 
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heads, or with the Lady Rochefort’s silken gowns girt round their 
loins and trailing on the ground behind them. Casks of choice 
wine had been rolled out from the cellars, and starving peasants 
squatted, goblet in hand, draining off vintages which De Rochefort 
had set aside for noble and royal guests. Others, with slabs of 
bacon and joints of dried meat upon the ends of their pikes, held 
them up to the blaze or tore at them ravenously with their teeth. 
Yet all order had not been lost amongst them, for some hundreds 
of the better armed stood together ina silent group, leaning upon 
their rude weapons and looking up at the fire, which had spread 
so rapidly as to involve one whole side of the castle. Already 
Alleyne could hear the crackling and roaring of the flames, while 
the air was heavy with heat and full of the pungent whiff of 
burning wood. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


HOW FIVE MEN HELD THE KEEP OF VILLEFRANCHE, 


Unver the guidance of the French squire the party passed down 
two narrow corridors. The first was empty, but at the head of 
the second stood a peasant sentry, who started off at the sight of 
them, yelling loudly to his comrades. ‘Stop him, or we are 
undone!’ cried Du Guesclin, and had started to run, when 
Aylward’s great war-bow twanged like a harp-string, and the man 
fell forward upon his face, with twitching limbs and clutching 
fingers. Within five paces of where he lay a narrow and little-used 
door led out into the bailey. From beyond it came such a Babel 
of hooting and screaming, horrible oaths and yet more horrible 
laughter, that the stoutest heart might have shrunk from casting 
down the frail barrier which faced them. 

‘ Make straight for the keep!’ said Du Guesclin, in a sharp 
stern whisper. ‘The two archers in front, the lady in the centre, 
a squire on either side, while we three knights shall bide behind 
and beat back those who press upon us. So! Now open the 
door, and God have us in His holy keeping!’ 

For a few moments it seemed that their object would be 
attained without danger, so swift and so silent had heen their 
movements. They were halfway across the bailey ere the frantic 
howling peasants made a movement to stop them. The few who 
threw themselves in their way were overpowered or brushed aside, 
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while the pursuers were beaten back by the ready weapons of the 
three cavaliers. Unscathed they fought their way to the door of 
the keep, and faced round upon the swarming mob, while the 
squire thrust the great key into the lock. 

‘My God!” he cried, ‘it is the wrong key.’ 

‘ The wrong key!’ 

‘Dolt, fool that I am! This is the key of the castle gate; 
the other opens the keep. I must back for it!’ He turned, 
with some wild intention of retracing his steps, but at the instant 
a great jagged rock, hurled by a brawny peasant, struck him full 
upon the ear, and he dropped senseless to the ground. 

‘This is key enough for me!’ quoth Hordle John, picking 
up the huge stone, and hurling it against the door with all the 
strength of his enormous body. The lock shivered, the wood 
smashed, the stone flew into five pieces, but the iron clamps still 
held the door in its position. Bending down, he thrust his great 
fingers under it, and with a heave raised the whole mass of wood 
and iron from its hinges. For a moment it tottered and swayed, 
and then, falling outward, buried him in its ruin, while his com- 
rades rushed into the dark archway which led to safety. 

‘ Up the steps, Tiphaine!’ cried Du Guesclin. ‘Now round, 
friends, and beat them back.’ The mob of peasants had surged 
in upon their heels, but the two trustiest blades in Europe 
gleamed upon that narrow stair, and four of their number dropped 
upon the threshold. The others gave back and gathered in a 
half circle round the open door, gnashing their teeth and shaking 
their clenched hands at the defenders. The body of the French 
squire had been dragged out by them and hacked to pieces. 
Three or four others had pulled John from under the door, when 
he suddenly bounded to his feet, and clutching one in either hand 
dashed them together with such force that they fell senseless 
across each other upon the ground. With a kick and a blow he 
freed himself from two others who clung to him, and in a moment 
he was within the portal with his comrades. 

Yet their position was a desperate one. The peasants from 
far and near had been assembled for this deed of vengeance, and 
not less than six thousand were within or around the walls of the 
Chateau of Villefranche. Ill armed and half starved, they were 
still desperate men, to whom danger had lost all fears: for what 
was death that they should shun it to cling to such a life as 
theirs ? The castle was theirs, and the roaring flames were spurt- 
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ing through the windows and flickering high above the turrets 
on two sides of the quadrangle. From either side they were 
sweeping down from room to room and from bastion to bastion 
in the direction of the keep. Faced by an army, and girt in by 
fire, were six men and one woman ; but some of them were men so 
trained to danger and so wise in war that even now the combat 
was less unequal than it seemed. Courage and resource were 
penned in by desperation and numbers, while the great yellow 
sheets of flame threw their lurid glare over the scene of death. 

‘There is but space for two upon a step to give free play to 
our sword-arms,’ said Du Guesclin. ‘Do you stand with me, 
Nigel, upon the lowest. France and England will fight together 
this night. Sir Otto, I pray you to stand behind us with this 
young squire. The archers may go higher yet and shoot over 
our heads. I would that we had our harness, Nigel!’ __ 

‘Often have I heard my dear Sir John Chandos say that a 
knight should never, even when a guest, be parted from it. Yet 
it will be more honour to us if we come well out of it. We have 
a vantage, since we see them against the light and they can 
scarce see us. It seems to me that they muster for an onslaught.’ 

‘If we can but keep them in play,’ said the Bohemian, ‘ it 
is likely that these flames may bring us succour if there be any 
true men in the country.’ 

‘ Bethink you, my fair lord,’ said Alleyne to Sir Nigel, ‘ that we 
have never injured these men, nor have we cause of quarrel 
against them. Would it not be well, if but for the lady’s sake, to 
speak them fair and see if we may not come to honourable terms 
with them?’ 

‘Not so, by Saint Paul!’ cried Sir Nigel. ‘It does not accord 
with mine honour, nor shall it ever be said that I, a knight of 
England, was ready to hold parley with men who have slain a fair 
lady and a holy priest.’ 

‘As well hold parley with a pack of ravening wolves,’ said the 
French captain. ‘Ha! Notre Dame Du Guesclin! Saint Ives! 
Saint Ives!’ 

As he thundered forth his war-cry, the Jacks who had been 
gathering before the black arch of the gateway rushed in madly 
in a desperate effort to carry the staircase. Their leaders were a 
small man, dark in the face, with his beard done up in two 
plaits, and another larger man, very bowed in the shoulders, with 
a huge club studded with sharp nails in his hand. The first had 
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not taken three steps ere an arrow from Aylward’s bow struck him 
full in the chest, and he fell coughing and spluttering across the 
threshold. The other rushed onwards, and breaking between Du 
Guesclin and Sir Nigel he dashed out the brains of the Bohemian 
with a single blow of his clumsy weapon. With three swords 
through him he still struggled on, and had almost won his way 
through them ere he fell dead upon the stair. Close at his heels 
came a hundred furious peasants, who flung themselves again and 
again against the five swords which confronted them. It was cut 
and parry and stab as quick as eye could see or hand act. The 
door was piled with bodies, and the stone floor was slippery with 
blood. The deep shout of Du Guesclin, the hard hissing breath 
of the pressing multitude, the clatter of steel, the thud of falling 
bodies, and the screams of the stricken, made up such a medley as 
came often in after years to break upon Alleyne’s sleep. Slowly 
and sullenly at last the throng drew off, with many a fierce back- 
ward glance, while eleven of their number lay huddled in front of 
the stair which they had failed to win. 

‘The dogs have had enough,’ said Du Guesclin. 

‘By Saint Paul! there appear to be some very worthy and 
valiant persons among them,’ observed Sir Nigel. ‘They are men 
from whom, had they been of better birth, much honour and 
advancement might be gained. Even as itis, itis a great pleasure 
to have seen them. But what is this that they are bringing 
forward ?’ 

‘It is as I feared,’ growled Du Guesclin. ‘They will burn us 
out, since they cannot win their way past us. Shoot straight and 
hard, archers; for, by St. Ives! our good swords are of little use 
to us.’ 

As he spoke, a dozen men rushed forward, each screening 
himself behind a huge fardel of brushwood. Hurling their bur- 
dens in one vast heap within the portal, they threw burning 
torches upon the top of it. The wood had been soaked in oil, for 
in an instant it was ablaze, and a long hissing yellow flame licked 
over the heads of the defenders, and drove them farther up to the 
first floor of the keep. They had scarce reached it, however, 
ere they found that the wooden joists and planks of the flooring 
were already on fire. Dry and worm-eaten, a spark upon them 
became a smoulder, and a smoulder a blaze. A choking smoke 
filled the air, and the five could scarce grope their way to the 
staircase which led up to the very summit of the square tower. 
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Strange was the scene which met their eyes from this emi- 
nence. Beneath them on every side stretched the long sweep of 
peaceful ‘country, rolling plain, and tangled wood, all softened 
and mellowed in the silver moonshine. No light, nor movement, 
nor any sign of human aid could be’seen, but far away the hoarse 
clangour of a heavy bell rose and fell upon the wintry air. Be- 
neath and around them blazed the huge fire, roaring and crackling 
on every side of the bailey, and even as they looked the two 
corner turrets fell in with a deafening crash, and the whole castle 
was but a shapeless mass, spouting flames and smoke from every 
window and embrasure. The great black tower upon which they 
stood rose like a last island of refuge amid this sea of fire; but 
the ominous crackling and roaring below showed that it would not 
be long ere it was engulfed also in the common ruin. At their 
very feet was the square courtyard, crowded with the howling 
and dancing peasants, their fierce faces upturned, their clenched 
hands waving, all drunk with bloodshed and with vengeance. A 
yell of execration and a scream of hideous laughter burst from the 
vast throng, as they saw the faces of the last survivors of their 
enemies peering down at them from the height of the keep. 
They still piled the brushwood round the base of the tower, 
and gambolled hand in hand around the blaze, screaming out 
the doggerel lines which had long been the watchword of the 
Jacquerie : 

Cessez, cessez, gens d’armes et piétons, 
De piller et manger le bonhomme, 


Qui de longtemps Jacques Bonhomme 
Se nomme. 


Their thin shrill voices rose high above the roar of the flames 
and the crash of the masonry, like the yelping of a pack of wolves 
who see their quarry before them and know that they have well- 
nigh run him down. 

‘By my hilt!’ said Aylward to John, ‘it is in my mind that 
we shall not see Spain this journey. It is a great joy to me that 
I have placed my feather-bed and other things of price with that 
worthy woman at Lyndhurst, who will now have the use of them. 
I have thirteen arrows yet, and if one of them fly unfleshed, then, 
by the twang of string! I shall deserve my doom. First at him 
who flaunts with my lady’s silken frock. Clap in the clout, by 
God! though a hand’s-breadth lower than I had meant. Now for 
the rogue with the head upon his pike. Ha! to the inch, John. 
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When my eye is true, I am better at rovers than at long-butts or 
hoyles. A good shoot for you also, John! The villain hath fallen 
forward into the fire. But I pray you, John, to loose gently, and 
not to pluck with the drawing-hand, for it is a trick that hath 
marred many a fine bowman.’ 

Whilst the two archers were keeping up a brisk fire upon the 
mob beneath them, Du Guesclin and his lady were consulting 
with Sir Nigel upon their desperate situation. 

‘’Tis a strange end for one who has seen so many stricken fields,’ 
said the French chieftain. ‘ For me one death is as another, but 
it is the thought of my sweet lady which goes to my heart.’ 

‘ Nay, Bertrand, I fear it as little as you,’ said she. ‘Had I 
my dearest wish, it would be that we should go together.’ 

‘ Well answered, fair lady!’ cried Sir Nigel. ‘And very sure I 
am that my own sweet wife would have said the same. If the 
end be now come, I have had great good fortune in having lived 
in times when so much glory was to be won, and in knowing so 
many valiant gentlemen and knights. But why do you pluck my 
sleeve, Alleyne ?’ 

‘If it please you, my fair lord, there are in this corner two 
great tubes of iron, with many heavy balls, which may perchance 
be those bombards and shot of which I have heard.’ 

‘By Saint Ives! it is true,’ cried Sir Bertrand, striding across 
to the recess where the ungainly, funnel-shaped, thick-ribbed 
engines were standing. ‘Bombards they are, and of good size. 
We may shoot down upon them.’ 

‘Shoot with them, quotha?’ cried Aylward in high disdain, 
for pressing danger is the great leveller of classes. ‘How is a 
man to take aim with these fool’s toys, and how can he hope to 
do scath with them ?’ 

‘I will show you,’ answered Sir Nigel; ‘for here is the great 
box of powder, and if you will raise-it for me, John, I will show 
you how it may be used. Come hither, where the folk are thickest 
round the fire. Now, Aylward, crane thy neck and see what 
would have been deemed an old wife’s tale when we first turned 
our faces to the wars. Throw back the lid, John, and drop the 
box into the fire!’ 

A deafening roar, a fluff of bluish light, and the great square 
tower rocked and trembled from its very foundations, swaying this 
way and that like a reed in the wind. Amazed and dizzy, the 
defenders, clutching at the cracking parapets for support, saw 
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great stones, burning beams of wood, and mangled bodies hurtling 
past them through the air. When they staggered to their feet 
once more, the whole keep had settled down upon one side, so 
that they could scarce keep their footing upon the sloping plat- 
form. “Gazing over the edge, they looked down upon the horrible 
destruction which had been caused by the explosion. For forty 
yards round the portal the ground was black with writhing, 
screaming figures, who struggled up and hurled themselves down 
again, tossing this way and that, sightless, scorched, with fire 
bursting from their tattered clothing. Beyond this circle of 
death their comrades, bewildered and amazed, cowered away from 
this black tower and from these invincible men, who were most to 
be dreaded when hope was furthest from their hearts. 

‘A sally, Du Guesclin, a sally!’ cried Sir Nigel. ‘By Saint 
Paul! they are in two minds, and a bold rush may turn them.’ 
He drew his sword as he spoke and darted down the winding 
stairs, closely followed by his four comrades. Ere he was at the 
first floor, however, he threw up his arms and stopped. ‘ Mon 
Dieu!’ he said, ‘ we are lost men!’ 

‘ What then ?’ cried those behind him. 

‘The wall hath fallen in, the stair is blocked, and the fire 
still rages below. By Saint Paul! friends, we have fought a very 
honourable fight, and may say in all humbleness that we have 
done our devoir, but I think that we may now go back to the 
Lady Tiphaine and say our orisons, for we have played our parts 
in this world, and it is time that we made ready for another.’ 

The narrow pass was blocked by huge stones littered in wild 
confusion over each other, with the blue choking smoke reeking 
up through the crevices. The explosion had blown in the wall 
and cut off the only path by which they could descend. Pent in, 
a hundred feet from earth, with a furnace raging under them and 
a ravening multitude all reund who thirsted for their blood, it 
seemed indeed as though no men had ever come through such 
peril with their lives. Slowly they made their way back to the 
summit, but as they came out upon it the Lady Tiphaine darted 
forward and caught her husband by the wrist. 

‘Bertrand,’ said she, ‘hush and listen! I have heard the 
voices of men all singing together in a strange tongue.’ 

Breathless they stood and silent, but no sound came up to 
them, save the roar of the flames and the clamour of their 
enemies. 
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‘It cannot be, lady,’ said Du Guesclin. ‘This night hath over- 
wrought you, and your senses play you false. What men are there 
in this country who would sing in a strange tongue ?’ 

‘Hola!’ yelled Aylward, leaping suddenly into the air with 
waving hands and joyous face. ‘I thought I heard it ere we went 
down, and now I hear it again. We are saved, camarades! By 
these ten finger-bones, we are saved! It is the marching song of 
the White Company. Hush!’ 

With upraised forefinger and slanting head, he stood listening. 
Suddenly there came swelling up a deep-voiced rollicking chorus 
from somewhere out of the darkness. Never did choice or dainty 
ditty of Provence or Languedoc sound more sweetly in the ears 
than did the rough-tongued Saxon to the six who strained their 
ears from the blazing keep: 

We'll drink all together 


To the grey goose feather 
And the land where the grey goose flew. 


‘Ha, by my hilt!’ shouted Aylward, ‘it is the dear old bow song 
of the Company. Here come two hundred as tight lads as ever 
twirled a shaft over their thumb-nails. Hark to the dogs, how 
lustily they sing!’ 

Nearer and clearer, swelling up out of the night, came the gay 
marching lilt: 

What of the bow? 
The bow was made in England, 
Of true wood, of yew wood, 
The wood of English bows ; 
For men who are free 
Love the old yew-tree 
And the land where the yew-tree grows. 


What of the men? 
The men were bred in England, 
The bowmen, the yeomen, 
The lads of dale and fell. 
Here’s to you and to you, 
To the hearts that are true, 
And the land where the true hearts dwell. 


‘ They sing very joyfully,’ said Du Guesclin, ‘as though they 
were going to a festival.’ 

‘It is their wont when there is work to be done.’ 

‘By Saint Paul!’ quoth Sir Nigel, ‘it is in my mind that 
they come too late, for I cannot see how we are to come down from 
this tower.’ 
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‘There they come, the hearts of gold!’ cried Aylward. ‘See, 
they move out from the shadow. Now they cross the meadow. 
They are on the further side of the moat. Hola, camarades, hola! 
Johnston, Eccles, Cooke, Harward, Bligh! Would ye see a fair 
lady and two gallant knights done foully to death?’ 

‘Who is there?’ shouted a deep voice from below. ‘ Who is 
this who speaks with an English tongue ?’ 

‘It isI,old lad. It is Sam Aylward of the Company ; and here 
is your captain, Sir Nigel Loring, and four others, all laid out to 
be grilled like an Easterling’s herrings.’ 

‘Curse me if I did not think that it was the style of speech of 
old Samkin Aylward,’ said the voice, amid a buzz from the ranks. 
‘Wherever there are knocks going there is Sammy in the heart of 
it. But who are these ill-faced rogues who block the path? To 
your kennels, canaille! What! you dare look us in the eyes? 
Out swords, lads, and give them the flat of them! Waste not 
your shafts upon such runagate knaves.’ 

There was little fight left in the peasants, however, still dazed 
by the explosion, amazed at their own losses and disheartened by 
the arrival of the disciplined archers. Ina very few minutes they 
were in full flight for their brushwood homes, leaving the morning 
sun to rise upon a blackened and blood-stained ruin, where it had 
left the night before the magnificent castle of the Seneschal of 
Auvergne. Already the white lines in the east were deepening 
into pink as the archers gathered round the keep and took counsel 
how to rescue the survivors. 

‘ Had we a rope,’ said Alleyne, ‘ there is one side which is not 
yet on fire, down which we might slip.’ 

‘But how to get a rope ?’ 

‘It is an old trick,’ quoth Aylward. ‘ Hola! Johnston, cast me 
up a rope, even as you did at Maupertius in the war time.’ 

The grizzled archer thus addressed took several lengths of rope 
from his comrades, and knotting them firmly together, he stretched 
them out in the long shadow which the rising sun threw from the 
frowning keep. Then he fixed the yew-stave of his bow upon end 
and measured the long thin black line which it threw upon the 
turf. 

‘A six-foot stave throws a twelve-foot shadow,’ he muttered. 
‘The keep throws a shadow of sixty paces. Thirty paces of rope 
will be enow and to spare. Another strand, Watkin! Now pull 
at the end that all may be safe. So! It is ready for them.’ 
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‘ But how are they to reach it ?’ asked the young archer beside 
him. 

‘Watch and see, young fool’s-head,’ growled the old bowman. 
He took a long string from his pouch and fastened one end to an 
-ArTOW. 

‘All ready, Samkin ?’ 

‘ Ready, camarade.’ 

‘Close to your hand then.’ With an easy pull he sent the 
shaft flickering gently up, falling upon the stonework within a 
foot of where Aylward was standing. The other end was secured 
to the rope, so that in a minute a good strong cord was dangling 
from the only sound side of the blazing and shattered tower. The 
Lady Tiphaine was lowered with a noose drawn fast under the 
arms, and the other five slid swiftly down, amid the cheers and 
joyous outery of their rescuers. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 


HOW THE COMPANY TOOK COUNSEL ROUND THE FALLEN TREE. 


‘© WHERE is Sir Claude Latour ?’ asked Sir Nigel, as his feet touched 
ground. 

‘He is in camp, near Montpezat, two hours’ march from here, 
my fair lord,’ said Johnston, the grizzled bowman who commanded 
the archers. 

‘Then we shall march thither, for I would fain have you all 
back at Dax in time to be in the prince’s vanguard.’ 

‘My lord,’ cried Alleyne, joyfully, ‘here are our chargers in 
the field, and I see your harness amid the plunder which these 
rogues have left behind them.’ 

‘By Saint Ives! you speak sooth, young squire,’ said Du 
Guesclin. ‘There is my horse and my lady’s jennet. The knaves 
led them from the stables, but fled without them. Now, Nigel, it 
is great joy to me to have seen one of whom I have often heard. 
Yet we must leave you now, for I must be with the King of Spain 
ere your army crosses the mountains.’ 

‘I had thought that you were in Spain with the valiant Henry 
of Trastamare.’ 

‘I have been there, but I came to France to raise succour for 
him. I shall ride back, Nigel, with four thousand of the best lances 
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of France at my back, so that your prince may find he hath a task 
which is worthy of him. God be with you, friend, and may we 
meet again in better times!’ 

*I do not think,’ said Sir Nigel, as he stood by Alleyne’s side, 
looking after the French knight and his lady, ‘that in all Chris- 
tendom you will meet with a more stout-hearted man or a fairer 
and sweeter dame. But your face is pale and sad, Alleyne! Have 
you perchance met with some hurt during the ruffle?’ 

‘Nay, my fair lord, I was but thinking of my friend Ford, and 
how he sat upon my couch no later than yesternight.’ 

Sir Nigel shook his head sadly. ‘ Two brave squires have I lost,’ 
said he. ‘I know not why the young shoots should be plucked, 
and an old weed left standing, yet certes there must be some good 
reason, since God hath so planned it. Did you not note, Alleyne, 
that the Lady Tiphaine did give us warning last night that danger 
was coming upon us?’ 

‘She did, my lord.’ 

‘By Saint Paul! my mind misgives me as to what she saw at 
Twynham Castle. And yet I cannot think that any Scottish or 
French rovers could land in such force as to beleaguer the fortalice. 
Call the Company together, Aylward ; and let us on, for it will be 
shame to us if we are not at Dax upon the trysting day.’ 

The archers had spread themselves over the ruins, but a blast 
upon a bugle brought them all back to the muster, with such booty 
as they could bear with them stuffed into their pouches or slung 
over their shoulders. As they formed into ranks, each man drop- 
ping silently into his place, Sir Nigel ran a questioning eye over 
them, and a smile of pleasure played over his face. Tall and sinewy, 
and brown, clear-eyed, hard-featured, with the stern and prompt 
bearing of experienced soldiers, it would be hard indeed for a 
leader to seek for a choicer following. Here and there in the ranks 
were old soldiers of the French wars, grizzled and lean, with fierce 
puckered features and shaggy bristling brows. The most, however, 
were young and dandy archers, with fresh English faces, their 
beards combed out, their hair curling from under their close steel 
hufkens, with gold or jewelled earrings gleaming in their ears, 
while their gold-spangled baldrics, their silken belts, and the chains 
which many of them wore round their thick brown necks, all spoke 
of the brave times which they had had as free companions. Each 
had a yew or hazel stave slung over his shoulder, plain and service- 
able with the older men, but gaudily painted and carved at either 
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end with the others. Steel caps, mail brigandines, white surcoats 
with the red lion of St. George, and sword or battle-axe swinging 
from their belts, completed this equipment, while in some cases 
the murderous maule or five-foot mallet was hung across the bow- 
stave, being fastened to their leathern shoulder-belt by a hook in 
the centre of the handle. Sir Nigel’s heart beat high as he looked 
upon their free bearing and fearless faces. 

For two hours they marched through forest and marsh-land, 
along the left bank of the river Aveyron ; Sir Nigel riding behind 
his Company, with Alleyne at his right hand, and Johnston, the old 
master bowman, walking by his left stirrup. Ere they had reached 
their journey’s end the knight had learned all that he would know 
of his men, their doings and their intentions. Once, as they 
marched, they saw upon the further bank of the river a body 
of French men-at-arms, riding very swiftly in the direction of 
Villefranche. 

‘It is the Seneschal of Toulouse, with his following,’ said 
Johnston, shading his eyes with his hand. ‘ Had he been on this 
side of the water he might have attempted something upon us.’ 

‘TI think that it would be well that we should cross,’ said Sir 
Nigel. ‘It were pity to balk this worthy seneschal, should he 
desire to try some small feat of arms.’ 

‘Nay, there is no ford nearer than Tourville,’ answered the old 
archer. ‘He is on his way to Villefranche, and short will be the 
shrift of any Jacks who come into his hands, for he is a man of 
short speech. It was he and the Seneschal of Beaucaire who hung 
Peter Wilkins, of the Company, last Lammastide; for which, by 
the black rood of Waltham! they shall hang themselves, if ever 
they come into our power. But here are our comrades, Sir Nigel, 
and here is our camp.’ 

As he spoke, the forest pathway along which they marched 
opened out into a green glade, which sloped down towards the 
river. High leafless trees girt it in on three sides, with a thick 
undergrowth of holly between their trunks. At the farther end of 
this forest clearing there stood forty or fifty huts, built very neatly 
from wood and clay, with the blue smoke curling out from the 
roofs. A dozen tethered horses and mules grazed around the 
encampment, while a number of archers lounged about: some . 
shooting at marks, while others built up great wooden fires in the 
open, and hung their cooking kettles above them. At the sight of 
their returning comrades there was a shout of welcome, and a 
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horseman, who had been exercising his charger behind the camp, 
came cantering downto them. He was a dapper, brisk man, very 
richly clad, with a round, clean-shaven face, and very bright black 
eyes, which danced and sparkled with excitement. 

‘Sir Nigel!’ he cried. ‘Sir Nigel Loring, at last! By my 
soul! we have awaited you this month past. Right welcome, Sir 
Nigel! You have had my letter?’ 

‘It was that which brought me here,’ said Sir Nigel. ‘ But 
indeed, Sir Claude Latour, it is a great wonder to me that you 
did not yourself lead these bowmen, for surely they could have 
found no better leader.’ 

‘None, none, by the Virgin of L’Esparre!’ he cried, speaking 
in the strange thick Gascon speech which turns every v into a 6. 
‘But you know what these islanders of yours are, Sir Nigel. They 
will not be led by any save their own blood and race. There is 
no persuading them. Not even I, Claude Latour, Seigneur of 
Montchateau, master of the high justice, the middle and the low, 
could gain their favour. They must needs hold a council and put 
their two hundred thick heads together, and then there comes 
this fellow Aylward and another, as their spokesmen, to say that 
they will disband unless an Englishman of good name be set over 
them. There are many of them, as I understand, who come from 
some great forest which lies in Hampi, or Hampti—I cannot lay 
my tongue to the name. Your dwelling is in those parts, and so 
their thoughts turned to you as their leader. But we had hoped 
that you would bring a hundred men with you.’ 

‘ They are already at Dax, where we shall join them,’ said Sir 
Nigel. ‘ But let the men break their fast, and we shall then take 
counsel what to do.’ 

‘Come into my hut,’ said Sir Claude. ‘It is but poor fare 
that I can lay before you—milk, cheese, wine, and bacon—yet 

your squire and yourself will doubtless excuse it. This is my 
house where the pennon flies before the door—a small residence 
to contain the Lord of Montchateau.’ 

Sir Nigel sat silent and distrait at his meal, while Alleyne 
hearkened to the clattering tongue of the Gascon, and to his talk 
of the glories of his own estate, his successes in love, and his 
triumphs in war. 

‘And now that you are here, Sir Nigel,’ he said at last, ‘I 
have many fine ventures all ready for us. I have heard that 
Montpezat is of no great strength, and that there are two hundred 
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thousand crowns in the castle. At Castelnau also there is a 
cobbler who is in my pay, and who will throw us a rope any dark 
night from his house by the town wall. I promise you that you 
shall thrust your arms elbow-deep among good silver pieces ere 
the nights are moonless again; for on every hand of us are fair 
women, rich wine, and good plunder, as much as heart could wish.” 

‘TI have other plans,’ answered Sir Nigel curtly ; ‘for I have 
come hither to lead these bowmen to the help of the prince, our 
master, who may have sore need of them ere he set Pedro upon 
the throne of Spain. It is my purpose to start this very day for 
Dax upon the Adour, where he hath now pitched his camp.’ 

The face of the Gascon darkened, and his eyes flashed with 
resentment. ‘ For me,’ he said, ‘I care little for this war, and E 
find the life which I lead a very joyous and pleasant one. I will 
not go to Dax.’ 

‘Nay, think again, Sir Claude,’ said Sir Nigel gently; ‘for 
you have ever had the name of a true and loyal knight. Surely 
you will not hold back now when your master hath need of you.’ 

‘I will not go to Dax,’ the other shouted. 

* But your devoir—your oath of fealty ?’” 

‘TI say that I will not go.’ 

‘Then, Sir Claude, I must lead the Company without you.’ 

‘If they will follow,’ cried the Gascon with a sneer. ‘ These 
are not hired slaves, but free companions, who will do nothing 
save by their own good wills. In very sooth, my Lord Loring, 
they are ill men to trifle with, and it were easier to pluck a bone 
from a hungry bear than to lead a bowman out of a land of plenty 
and of pleasure.’ 

‘Then I pray you to gather them together,’ said Sir Nigel, 
and I will tell them what is in my mind ; for if I am their leader 
they must to Dax, and if I am not then I know not what I am 
doing in Auvergne. Have my horse ready, Alleyne; for, by Saint 
Paul! come what may, I must be upon the homeward road ere 
midday.” 

A blast upon the bugle summoned the bowmen to counsel, 
and they gathered in little knots and groups around a great fallen 
tree which lay athwart the glade. Sir Nigel sprang lightly upon 
the trunk, and stood with blinking eye and firm lips looking down 
at the ring of upturned warlike faces. 

‘They tell me, bowmen,’ said he, ‘ that ye have grown so fond 
of ease and plunder and high living that ye are not to be moved 
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from this pleasant country. But, by Saint Paul! I will believe 
no such thing of you, for I can readily see that you are all 
very valiant men, who would scorn to live here in peace when 
your prince hath so great a venture before him. Ye have chosen 
me as a leader, and a leader I will be if ye come with me to: 
Spain ; and I vow to you that my pennon of the five roses shall,. 
if God give me strength and life, be ever where there is most 
honour to be gained. But if it be your wish to loll and loiter in 
these glades, bartering glory and renown for vile gold and ill- 
gotten riches, then ye must find another leader ; for I have lived 
in honour, and in honour I trust that I shall] die. If there be 
forest men or Hampshire men amongst ye, I call upon them to- 
say whether they will follow the banner of Loring.’ 

‘ Here’s a Romsey man for you!’ cried a young bowman with a 
sprig of evergreen set in his helmet. 

‘ And a lad from Alresford !? shouted another. 

‘And from Milton !’ 

‘ And from Burley !’ 

‘And from Lymington !’ 

‘ And a little one from Brockenhurst !’ shouted a huge-limbed' 
fellow who sprawled beneath a tree. 

‘By my hilt! lads,’ cried Aylward, jumping upon the fallen 
trunk, ‘I think that we could not look the girls in the eyes if we- 
let the prince cross the mountains and did not pull string to clear 
a path for him. It is very well in time of peace to lead such a 
life as we have had together; but now the war-banner is in the 
wind once more, and, by these ten finger-bones! if he go alone, 
old Samkin Aylward will walk beside it.” 

These words from a man so popular as Aylward decided many 
of the waverers, and a shout of approval burst from his audience. 

‘Far be it from me,’ said Sir Claude Latour suavely, ‘ to per-- 
suade you against this worthy archer, or against Sir Nigel Loring ; 
yet we have been together in many ventures, and perchance it 
may not be amiss if I say to you what I think upon the matter.’ 

‘ Peace for the little Gascon!’ cried the archers. ‘ Let every 
man have his word. Shoot straight for the mark, lad, and fair: 
play for all.’ 

‘Bethink you, then,’ said Sir Claude, ‘that you go under a 
hard rule, with neither freedom nor pleasure—and for what? For 
sixpence a day, at the most; while now you may walk across the 
country and stretch out either hand to gather in whatever you 
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have a mind for. What do we not hear of our comrades wi have 
gone with Sir John Hawkwood to Italy? In one night they have 
held to ransom six hundred of the richest noblemen of Mantua. 
They camp before a great city, and the base burghers come forth 
with the keys, and then they make great spoil; or, if it please 
them better, they take so many horse-loads of silver as a compo- 
sition; and so they journey on from state to state, rich and free 
and feared by all. Now, is not that the proper life for a soldier ?’ 

‘The proper life for a robber!’ roared Hordle John, in his 
thundering voice. 

‘And yet there is much in what the Gascon says,’ said a 
swarthy fellow in a weather-stained doublet ; ‘and I for one would 
rather prosper in Italy than starve in Spain.’ 

‘You were always a cur and a traitor, Mark Shaw,’ cried 
Aylward. ‘By my hilt! if you will stand forth and draw your 
sword I will warrant you that you will see neither one nor the - 
other.’ 

‘ Nay, Aylward,’ said Sir Nigel, ‘we cannot mend the matter 
by broiling. Sir Claude, I think that what you have said does 
you little honour, and if my words aggrieve you I am ever ready 
to go deeper into the matter with you. But you shall have such 
men as will follow you, and you may go where you will, so that 
you come not with us. Let all who love their prince and country 
stand fast, while those who think more of a well-lined purse step 
forth upon the farther side.’ 

Thirteen bowmen, with hung heads and sheepish faces, stepped 
forward with Mark Shaw and ranged themselves behind Sir Claude. 
Amid the hootings and hissings of their comrades, they marched 
off together to the Gascon’s hut, while the main body broke up 
their meeting and set cheerily to work packing their possessions, 
furbishing their weapons, and preparing for the march which lay 
before them. Over the Tarn and the Garonne, through the vast 
quagmires of Armagnac, past the swift-flowing Losse, and so down 
the long valley of the Adour, there was many a long league to be 
crossed ere they could join themselves to that dark war-cloud 
which was drifting slowly southwards to the line of snowy peaks, 
beyond which the banner of England had never yet been seen. 


(To be continued.) 











